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THIS MONTH'S COVER uary 1, 1992, and the results will be pub- 


lished in the January-February 1992 issue. 
Vernon C. Seavers, a Peoria, Illinois the- 


ater and amusement partk owner, toured a 
two car show called Lone Bill's Wild West 
in 1908. In 1910 he changed the name to 
Young Buffalo Wild West and traveled on 
21 cars. In 1911 he hired Annie Oakley and 
Capt. A. H. Bogardus as features. In 1912 
Seavers combined his show with Col. Fred 
Cummins’. 

The cover of the sixteen page Young Buf- 
falo 1911 courier appears on the cover. The 
orginal is printed in red and black and is 
from the Pfening Archives. 


CHS ELECTION UPCOMING 


CHS members are encouraged to make 
nominations for the offices of president, 
vice president and secretary-treasurer for 
the bi-annual election to be held in De- 
cember 1991. Directors may be nominated 
only by members from their district. 

President John Polacsek, vice-president 
Fred Dahlinger and _secretary-treasurer 
Dale Haynes have expressed willingness to 
continue for a second term. 

Those wishing to make nominations 
should send them to Fred D. Pfening III, 
CHS election commissioner, 2240 Tewks- 
bury Road, Columbus, Ohio 43221 before 
November 15. A ballot listing the two top 
nominations in each office will be enclosed 
in the November-December Bandwagon. 
The new officers’ terms will begin on Jan- 
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1966-Jan.-Feb. 
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1976-All but Jan.-Feb., Nov.-Dec. 


1977-All but Mar.-Ap. 
1978-84-All available. 
1985-All but Nov.-Dec, 
1986-91-All available. 


Price is $3.00 each. 

Add $2.00 postage one issue, 
$3.00 more than one issue. 
Please select substitutes in case 
we are out of any of above. 


BANDWAGON BACK ISSUES 


2515 DORSET RD. 
COLUMBUS, OH 43221 





Crawford H. Droege 
317 E. Main St., Box 251 
Waverly, VA 23890 


REINSTATED 


Roger Smith 904 
P. O. Box 6394 
Alamo Heights, TX 78209-0394 


CHRISTMAS ADS 


The giant November-December Christ- 
mas Bandwagon provides and ideal op- 
portunity for CHS members to extend 
season's greetings to circuses and fellow 
members. The ad rates are listed in the 
mast head at left. 

Send your copy, layout and check to 
the editor by December 1, 1991. Circuses 
and other professionals are also invited to 
place greetings ads in this issue. 


SEASON'S REVIEW 


The very popular annual review of the 
circus season will appear in the January- 
February issue. To make this report as 
comprehensive as possible, readers and 
circuses are asked to send photos, in- 
formation and clippings relating to the 
1991 season to the author. Information re- 
lating to smaller shows, school shows, 
Shrine and fair circuses will be especially 
appreciated. Material will be returned if 
requested. Send information to: Fred D. 
Pfening III, 2240 Tewksbury Road, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 43221. 


CORRECTION 


Carl Robinson was not correctly iden- 
tified in the photo of the Tom Mix Circus 
band on page 18 of the July-August issue. 
Robinson is at the far left in the white 
pants. 


Do you have our current "G" 
catalog? 
If not you are missing out. 


We carry the best in "HO" and "O" 
Circus Kits, Books, Posters 
and collectables. 

We've got something for 
evrybody. 

Send $4.00 to: 


CIRCUS STAR SUPPLIES 
3037 Grass Valley Hwy. 
Auburn, CA 95603 


The book you have been waiting for. . . 
Those Wonderful, Colorful and Exciting 


CARNIVAL TRAINS 


Full color cover plus four inside pages. 120 Pages loaded with 400 photos, plus 
railroad contracts, forms, letters, loading lists and other interesting information for car- 


nival, circus and railroad fans. 
$26.95 P.P. 


MIDWAY MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. BOX 6477. +=NASHUA, NH 03063 


We still have the Cetlin & Wilson, C. W. Parker, Rubin & Cherry and 
Johnny J. Jones books in stock at $23.95 p.p. 


“This little classic."- The White Tops 


“UNDER 


Proreerss 


“This little gem."-Circus Report 


Wonderful ! 
The Best !! 
Tne REAL circus !!! 


TRAPEZE. : 


To order, send check for $12.50 to 


Brass Ring Press 
3827 Drakewwood Drive 
Cincinnati, OH 45209 


GERMAN NATIONAL 


vue 


Jeanette Williams 


Presents 


IN THE TRUE EUROPEAN CIRCUS TRADITION 
ONE-RING, 2500 PLUS SEATS, 150 ft. ROUND, 
193 ft. FRONT. BUY A COMPLETE SHOW FOR 
YOUR FAIR OR SPECIAL EVENT, OR LEASE 
THE TENT ALONE, WITH OR WITHOUT 
SEATS. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKING AGENCY FOR PARKS, 
FAIRS, HOTELS, SPORTS SHOWS, NIGHTCLUBS, 
AND CIRCUS ACTS. 


PLEASE CONTACT: 
Jeanette Williams or Jackie Althoff 


OFFICE: 
2011 61st Street, Sarasota, FL 34243 
Phone: (813) 351-6709 FAX: (813) 351-7153 


WINTER QUARTERS: 
12611 Andrews Rd., Balm, FL 433503 
Phone: (813) 634-3911 


MANAGEMENT & 
INTERNATIONAL 
ANIMAL EXCHANGE, we. 
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n the 1940s two circus 
t fans in the northwest 

decided to go into the 
circus business. One of |: 
them Harold J. Rumbaugh, | 
joined Floyd King to take 
the King Bros. truck circus 
on the road. The other, Ce- 
cil R. Montgomery, built his 
circus from the ground up. 
Montgomery's show was a 
true western outfit as it nev- 
er went east of the Mis- 
sissippi River except for 
nine stands in western Ten- 
nessee and one in Illinois in 
1946. 

Cecil R. Montgomery 
spent a lifetime working 
with animals. He raised 
minks commercially, board- 
ed large cat types and other 
animals at his Oregon farm, served as for- 
age agent for circuses, including Ringling- 
Barnum, and later was menagerie super- 
intendent for that show during its final 
years under canvas. During his later days 
he worked at zoos in Tampa. 

For three years beginning in the final 
stages of World War II he organized and 
operated a medium sized motorized 
show titled C. R. Montgomery Wild An- 
imal Circus. It went out in mid-season 
1945 and remained on the road for the 
1946 and 1947 seasons. This is the story of 
that show. 


C. R. Montgomery was born in Wau- 
konda, South Dakota and spent most of 
his life in Tangent, Oregon. He owned a 
farm nearby which later became the site 
for the building of his circus. In an inter- 
view with Richard Reynolds, Montgom- 
ery said his first circus experience was 
with Al G, Barnes in 1923. He claimed he 
was at the Peru, Indiana winter quarters 
during the winter of 1937-38 when Terrell 
Jacobs attempted to put together an act of 
black leopards which was 
featured on Ringling- 

Barnum in 1938. 

In the 1930s Montgomery 
established a rendering 
works and began raising 
minks. He later started 
boarding animals at his 
farm near Tangent. Dr. Da- 

vid E. Reid, a neighbor and 
friend of Montgomery's, * 
said: "He used to board cats 
and an elephant or two for 
circuses and zoos. He was fi 
also a forage agent for 
horse meat, killed his own 

at his rendering plant. He 
also provided hay and 
Douglas fir piling for center 
poles on shows. At one 
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BY FRED D. PFENING, JR. 
AND JOSEPH T. BRADBURY 


time he had forty cat type animals board- 
ing there. We used to visit quite often and 
one time I brought home a six month old 
lion cub for a potential pet but it howled 
and scratched the linoleum floor so much 
we took it back.” 

Like many former or would-be circus 
owners Montgomery decided to get into 
the industry during the lush business 
years of World War II. There is strong ev- 
idence that he actually wanted to put out 
his own circus in 1944. Reid wrote an in- 
teresting short bit about this in the March- 
April 1944 White Tops: “We are going to 
have another show out here on the West 
Coast. At Tangent, Oregon Cecil Mont- 
gomery, who has been known to show- 
men out here for years supplying them 
meats and steaks, has decided to frame a 
show. On his mink farm he has been 
keeping tigers, lions etc. Last fall he 
purchased an elephant from the Ashe- 


The Montgomery cookhouse semi- 
trailer during the 1945 season. Bob Taber 
photo. 


ville, North Carolina zoo 
and put it on his farm. 

"He is building a three 
ring show. Glen Henry, 
who with his brothers used 
to be with their father (J. 
E.) on the Henry Bros. Cir- 
cus, is framing the show 
and is in charge of the 
building. They have the 
1942 Cole Bros, Circus me- 
nagerie top for the big top, 
and a smaller top for the 
menagerie. The show plans 
to go out on 14 trucks 
which are in the paint shop 
now. Looks like good roll- 
ing stock. I've been around 
the quarters some looking 
things over. They hope to 
open in three weeks. I 
think they will have a very 
good small show.” 

Nothing further appeared in 1944, ei- 
ther in the fan publications or the Bill- 
board, concerning plans for the new 
Montgomery show. Evidently the many 
problems posed by World War II short- 
ages and government regulations caused 
Montgomery to delay launching the show 
until 1945. However it is possible that 
Mongomery did play a few dates in 1944 
using a different title. A litho in the Pfen- 
ing Archives used by the show in 1945 
has the Mongomery title pasted over that 
of James E. Wallace. A photo from the 
William Woodcock, Sr. collection shows 
an elephant named Betty on the J. E. Wal- 
lace Circus, A note on the back of the pho- 
to states “elephant with C. R. Montgom- 
ery Circus (under J. E. Wallace title) about 
1944." The Wallace title may have been 
used when Montgomery had his animals 
at Jensen Beach in Portland, Oregon in 
1944. 

Living at nearby Lebanon, Oregon, 
about ten miles from Tangent, Reid con- 
tinued to visit the Montgomery farm of- 

ten. In 1984 he recalled his 
visits: "This show was built 
at Tangent, Oregon on the 
Montgomery farm and ren- 
dering works lot by the late 
Glen Henry during the win- 
ter and spring. Also on the 
grounds helping at times 
was the old elephant man, 
Joe Metcalf. Many years 
earlier he had been with the 
Henry show. An interesting 
sight would be to drive 
along the road between the 
farm and Tangent and see 
Joe or Glen riding the el- 
ephant to town for shop- 
ping or going to the post of- 
fice. Cecil Montgomery left 
@ Tangent with his new 








cIRCUS 
SPECIAL 


THE SHOW WORLD 











CR. MONTGOMERY =*32. CIRCUS 


ad stated that there would be 
no holdback and the show 
would pay every night if 
wanted. Applicants were to 
write to Corvallis, Oregon. 





COLOSSAL SPECTACLE AND HUGE 


JUBLE MENAGERIE COMING SOON! 


Another want ad appeared 





ireus Performance 
jed in Newest Style 


HY HEY KIDS LOOK!!! 
te 3s: 


‘A BIG, CLEAN, GENEROUS ENTERTAINMENT FOR ALL THE FAMILY! 


WILL EXHIBIT AT 


LEBANON 3} 


MONDAY, JULY 


Front page of the four page newspaper 
courier used by C. R. Montgomery Circus 
at the opening stand in 1945. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 


show, lost it a few years later, then went 
on to other shows and finally to the Ring- 
ling show. I last saw him in Seattle and 
Portland with Ringling. His son and for- 
mer wife, who he had divorced, ran the 
farm for a while after Cecil left and even 
kept a few cats for a short time.” 

In the spring of 1945 Mongomery hired 
George W. Pughe, a relatively unknown 
showman, as his general manager. Pughe 
and Glen Henry had worked together on 
the Mathews & Mason Great London Cir- 
cus in Renton, Washington in October of 
1944. Henry may have suggested Pughe 
as manager. Pughe and Archie Gayer lat- 
er operated Ward Bros. Circus, a pro- 
ducer of fraternal circuses. 

Posters were ordered from Majestic 
Poster Print in Los Angeles and Neal Wal- 
ters in Arkansas. Walters also produced 
an eight page color courier. A four page 
newspaper courier was printed and 
mailed to box holders along the route 
from Corvallis, Oregon. 

A search of the Billboard files failed to 
turn up any information about the new 
Montgomery show until the June 30, 1945 
issue which carried an advertisement 
wanting performers, particularly a family 
act; a boss canvasman for side show; an 
assistant boss canvasman for the big top; 
electrician; mechanic; cook; waiters; bill- 
posters and lithographers; seat; animal 
and working men in all departments. The 


A MAMMOTH SHOW 
DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT 


in the July 14 Billboard which 
said the show would open 
July 25 with a long season 
west and south promised. C. 
R. Montgomery would fea- 
ture the largest menagerie 
carried by a truck circus. Per- 
formers were wanted "no sal- 
ary too high if you can de- 
liver". Also needed in 
addition to personnel in the 
first ad were a boss ticket 
man, ticket sellers, and ush- 
ers, all promised as before, 
the highest salaries and best 
of treatment. Also included 
in the ad was a call for all 
people contracted to ac- 
knowledge immediately. 


A week later the show ran 
two lengthy advertisements 
in the July 21 Billboard, both 

containing virtually the same information 
as the prior ads. Time was drawing close 
for the opening and those interested in 
work were advised to wire, not write. 

Although the ads had been appearing 
for a month still no story concerning the 
show appeared in the trade publication. 
Finally in the July 28 issue of Billboard 
there was a short piece headed "C. 
R. Montgomery bow set July 28." 
The article, datelined Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, July 21, said that with the ad- 
vance cars already on the route the 
C. R. Montgomery Wild Animal Cir- 
cus was set to open at Lebanon, Ore- 
gon, on July 28, according to general 
Manager George W. Pughe. It fur- 
ther advised that William L. Oliver, 
who had opened the season in 
charge of Dailey Bros. advance car, 
was general agent. Five men were to 
be on the advance with Al Clarkson, 
late of the North American Exposi- 
tion, in charge of billing. Ed Smith 
had left Mills Bros. to join as 24 hour 
man. C. R. Montgomery had the ti- 
tle of managing director. 

Other notes in the article said the 
performance would be given in a 
120 foot round with two 40 foot mid- 
dies. The front of the top would 
house the menagerie. Rudy Jacobi 
was said to be joining, bringing the 
complete side show from Mills Bros. 
Big show features were to include 
Dorothy Herbert with sixteen head 
of stock, Felix Morales and family, 
Betty Miles, Pete Smith, Bassett and 
Bailey, Del Graham, Mono Guitte- 


rez, Theresa Morales, Hope Fraijo, Hurl- 
burd's bears, and Winston's seals. Tex Or- 
ton was to be equestrian director. 

Not all of the information in this report 
proved to be correct, but most was. Find- 
ing and keeping personnel at the time 
was difficult, especially for a new show. 
Montgomery was successful in filling his 
staff and performing needs, drawing ona 
number of old circus people, many of 
whom had been with the Al G. Barnes 
show in prior years. 


The full review of the show appeared 
in the August 18 Billboard. Dr. Reid was a 
spectator on opening day and furnished 
the information for the review. He pro- 
vided us with the complete article he sent 
to the magazine which read: "Montgom- 
ery has smooth program for midseason 
premicre.” 

"C. R. Montgomery's wild animal cir- 
cus, a one ringer neatly framed to seat ap- 
proximately 1,400 bowed in Lebanon, 
Oregon on July 30 to a strong matinee 
and a straw at night. General admission 
was $1.20, with the reserved reds com- 
manding an extra 60 cents. 

"The mid-season premier ran through a 
smooth hour and fifty minute program, 
no waits marring the presentation of the 
twenty-one varied acts and numbers. 


This poster printed by Majestic was 
used in 1945. The James E. Wallace title 
appeared under the Montgomery name. 
Pfening Archives. 


s MONTGOMERY 


WILD ANIMAL 
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This cage semi had five dens of wild 
animals in 1945. Pfening Archives. 


"Widely known veteran showmen are 
sprinkled freely through the staff roster 
headed by Montgomery and manager, 
George W. Pughe. The list included Ed 
Trees, front door superintendent; Lew 
[Rudy] Jacobi, annex manager; Frank 
Chicarello, lot superintendent; Felix Mo- 
rales, equestrian director; Al Clarkson, 
advance agent, and Ed Smith, 24 hour 
man. Mrs. Pughe is handling tickets, and 
Sally Riddle, show nurse, is in charge of 
the tax box. 

"Del Graham Family (3) touched off the 
opening with a comedy acrobatic turn, 
and were followed by Dorothy Herbert in 
the first of her four appearances, this one 
with her menage horse. She also worked 
the liberty act, fire jumps and a dog act. 

"Penny Parker, foot juggling, and Mona 
Guitterrez, in a foot review, preceded the 
first clown number, which was followed 
by the trampoline performance of the Fe- 
lix Morales troupe (4). A pony drill was 
next, with Miss Guitterriz and her wire 
act before the second clown walk-around. 

"Winston's seals, comedy boxing act 
and Miss Herbert with her liberty horses 


This four wheeled trailer served as the 


ticket wagon in 1945 and 1946. Pfening 
Archives. 
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worked ahead of 
the third clown 
number. Jack Bassett 
following with his 
balancing act. A 
waltzing horse num- 
ber; Penny Parker in 
comedy traps; Felix 
Morales head slide; 
Betty Miles, eques- 
trian; and Dorothy 
Herbert's fire jumps 
brought the per- 
formance to its fi- 
nale. The an- 
nouncing was 

handled by Pete Smith. 

‘The inaugural matinee got under way 
a bit tardy, [the result of the tent being 
hosed down, a common regulation in the 
aftermath of the July 6, 1944 fire on Ring- 
ling-Barnum] and even with the program 
moving along on precision schedule, the 
fifteen trucks and two panels were late in 
leaving the lot for the next stand. 

‘The Montgomery menagerie, side- 
walled under the front end of the big 
top, included six tigers, six lions, two sun 
bears, four leopards, two mountain lions, 
a chimpanzee, monkeys, and a elephant. 

‘The side show, an unborn show, 
grease stand, cotton candy, and a juice 
stand, all owned by Frank Chicarello, 
comprise the midway line-up. 

"The show boasts a flashy cookhouse 
semi, with kitchen built in and running 
hot and cold water. It is handled by the 
Dutchess and Elmer Voorhis." 

Reid provided this equipment and 
truck list: 

Big top, 120 foot round with two 40s. 

Side show, 70 foot round with one 30. 

Unborn show, Square top. 

Four wheel trailer, office wagon. 

Light plant-mounted on Chevrolet flat- 
bed truck. 10 KV DC plant, and 5 KV AC 
plant. 

Stake driver, powered, towed! behind 
truck. 

Side show canvas truck-semi trailer. 

Big top canvas 
truck-semi trailer. 

3 cages. Semi 
trailers, each with 5 
dens. 

1 cage. Four 
wheel trailer towed 
by truck. 

1 Chevrolet prop 
truck. 

1 flat bed truck 
for seats. 

1 semi, closed 
van, some canvas. 

1 truck and four 
wheel trailer for 
horses. 

1 semi elephant 


truck, carried one elephant, Betty. 

1 trailer, calliope on rear end; front had 
cab with built in bunk. 

1 semi for cookhouse. 

Menagerie lineup: 

White cage, five dens, 5 tigers. 

Red cage, five dens, 1 tiger, 4 lions. 

Yellow cage, 2 lions, 2 sun bears, 2 
mountain lions, 4 leopards. 

White trailer, champanzee, monkeys, 
one elephant, Betty, from Asheville zoo; 
did not work in show. 

Other vehicles: 

Concessions: Grease joint, four wheel 
trailer. Candy floss, juice joint, traveled in 
two trucks with own power plant. Frank 
Chicarelli owned all of the concession ve- 
hicles and equipment, as well as the un- 
born show. 

Winston's seals: Dodge panel truck and 
four wheel trailer carrying five seals. 

Numerous private cars and house trail- 
ers. 

From photos it appears most of the 
show owned trucks were painted red 
with white lettering. The cookhouse and 
office trucks were painted white. 

It is interesting to note that there was 
no mention of a band or any kind of mu- 
sic used during the performance. An air 
calliope, however, was available and may 
have been played the show. Betty the el- 
ephant had not been trained for an act 
and did not appear in the performance. 


Evidently some of the original plans for 
the 1944 show were changed before it ac- 
tually went on the road a year later. The 
1945 show was in one ring rather than 
three. The big top was considerably larger 
than the 70 foot former Cole Bros. me- 
nagerie tent which was to have been the 
big top in the first plan. This top was 
probably the one used for the side show. 
The origin of the other tents as well as the 
vehicles is not known; however, in all 
probability the three large cage semis 
were constructed when Glen Henry 
framed the show. 

After opening the show spent a month 
touring the owner's home state of Oregon. 
It was at St. Helens on August 8 and 
played a two day stand at Astoria, 9 and 
10. On August 24 the show was at Junc- 
tion City, followed by Sweet Home, Red- 
mond, Prineville, Bend, Chiloquin, and 
then came another two dayer at Klamath 
Falls on the 30th and 31st, after which it 
left the state and moved into Cal- 
ifornia. The August 25 Billboard carried 
this advertisement: "C. R. Montgomery 
Wild Animal Circus America’s newest big 
show wants for long season south; big 
show workingmen, seat men, riggers, 
truck drivers, mechanic, and useful circus 
people. Pay every week, no holdback. 
Address. C. R. Montgomery. Want for 
side show, annex attraction, half and half, 































good freaks, Hawaiian troupe, musical 
act, working acts, ticket sellers, working- 
men. Address Rudy Jacobi, side show 
manager. Want for menagerie, animal 
men, cage men, elephant man. Finest me- 
nagerie supt. All who wrote, please write 
again.” Five Oregon dates were listed. 

The California tour began at Dorris on 
September 1 and the following day the 
show was at Weed, where the Billboard re- 
ported the circus performed under the 
stars instead of the regular big top. Be- 
cause of the high wind which had been 
blowing since early morning, show of- 
ficials called off the matinee and corraled 
the night show rather than risk putting 
up the big top. 

Following Weed the show continued in 
California playing Mount Shasta, Dun- 
smuir, Redding, and Red Bluff. The route 
carried it southwest where it played 
Reno, Nevada for two days, September 
11-12. This was followed by Carson City, 
Fallon, Lovelock, Winnemucca, Battle 
Mountain, Elko, and Wells which saw the 
show on the 19th. The following day was 
spent en route to Ely where performances 
were given on the 21st, followed by Pi- 
oche, and Caliente. 

The Billboard carried the show's route 











Caliente, Nevada on 
September 23 was the 
last known stand of 
the show before mov- 
ing into southern Cal- 
ifornia to winter in El 
Monte and get ready ~ 
for its opening there 
on March 26, 1946. 


=| CRMONTG 0 ME RY 


A small Billboard 
note dated October 20 
suggests that the tour 
may have continued 
into October. The ar- 
ticle told of a truck 
load of wild animals in 
Los Angeles looking 
for a circus on October 16. With two 
bears, four lions and four leopards on his 
hands, D. McGee turned up at the sher- 
iff's Hollywood sub-station. McGee told 
authorities he lost sight of an elephant 
truck he was following and became lost. 
C. R. Montgomery, owner of the animals, 
finally was located near El Monte and 
gave him directions. 


The Montgomery seat semi-trailer in 
1946. Pfening Archives. 


An advertisement in the March 16 Bill- 
board announced the opening date of 
March 27 in El Monte. The show wanted 
side show attractions, a band, calliope 
player and workingmen. 

Montgomery made a number of staff 
changes as he prepared for the new sea- 


1946 son. At first he assumed the position of 


During the winter another semi-trailer 
was added and the light plants were 
transferred from the panel truck used in 
1945. 

On February 15 Montgomery was 
called back to Albany, Oregon to respond 
to a suit filed by A. W. Ken- 
nard and his wife Dorothy 
Herbert. The Kennards asked 
for a judgement of $8,725.00, 
which they alleged was due 
them for their services during 
the 12 1/2 week 1945 tour. 
Montgomery filed an answer 
saying that the show did not 
owe them anything and 
claimed they were indebted to 
him in the amount of $3,600.00 
which he designated in a coun- 
ter suit. 

Montgomery asserted in his 
complaint that he had con- 
tracted with the Kennards for 
their ser-vices and for 19 horses 
and six dogs. When the animals 
arrived Montgomery alleged 
that he found only two of the 19 
horses were capable of putting 
on an act and that the dogs like- 
wise were deficient, two dying 
after arriving in quarters. The 
outcome of the suit and counter 
suit is not known. 

It was also reported in the Al- 
bany newspaper that Mont- 
gomery had been named in a 
suit for $235.50 for truck in- 
surance premium by William 
Bain. 









for most of the tour, however only one 
short notice appeared of any activities. 


Montgomery newspaper ad used in 
1945. Pfening Archives. 
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general manager, George W. Pughe hav- 
ing left. Al Moss was later hired as gener- 
al manager. Bell Longstreet replaced Wil- 
liam Oliver as general agent. Mack 
McDonald was animal superintendent. H. 
C. Underwood came on as side show 
manager. Allen King, former wild animal 
trainer and circus owner, was the boss 
canvasman. Jack Bell joined to lead the 
band. 

The first news of the Montgomery 
show in 1946 came in an early April issue 
of the Billboard: "Cat crashes chow, ditto 
newspapers. 

"Los Angeles, March 30. The tiger who 
came to dinner, unscheduled added at- 
traction and not, so the management of 
the C. R. Montgomery Wild Animal Cir- 
cus insists, a publicity stunt, scored big at 
the show's winter quarters at near-by E] 
Monte March 13. 

"Star of the show was Whitey, 500 
pound Royal Bengal tiger, just arrived 
from Oregon in a wooden shifting den. 
Circus personnel were sitting down to 
breakfast in the cookhouse when Whitey 
made a dramatically quick entrance, so 
the boys relate. 


"One of the boys spotted the tiger and 
let out a yell, which had the same general 
effect as a starter's gun at a track meet, 
only this time all of the racers—those who 
had been sitting down to chow—beat 
such a hasty exit that they all eclipsed ex- 
isting speed records. 

"The tent emptied of humans; the SOS 
went out to police—the locals, state high- 
way and in the sheriff's office. And when 
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the John Laws, armed to cope with an George Brown, assistant boss canvasman; expects to join the show doing aerial 
emergency short of an atomic bombing, George Sargus, side show canvasman; work in about four weeks. ; 
arrived, Whitey was contentedly cracking Harold Hatfield, boss props and rigger; 'C. R. Montgomery was originally a cir- 
the bones of the last pork chops, so the Jack Crabell, concessions; Jack Coleman, cus fan who started getting circusy pro- 
onlookers said. steward; Maurice Gordon, cook; Harry _ fessionally by displaying camels and the 

"Mack MacDonald, the show's wild an- Smalley, chief mechanic; Charles F. like at his mink farm in Oregon. Last year 
imal trainer, entered the top carrying a Smithy, electrician; Todd Henry, trans- was his first attempt to take a show on the 
side pole, and persuaded Whitey to wind _ portation; Mack McDonald, menagerie. road and the results were not too hot. 
up his snack and retire to a waiting cage. "Side show personnel: H. C. (Whitey) However, with his show this year he has 
It developed that Whitey had gnawed his Underwood, manager; Cal Stone, tickets; a commercial brand of entertainment de- 
way out of the shifting den to join the Jerry Bunn, tickets; Great Vernon, ma- _ signed along informal lines. 


boys in the cookhouse.” “Cal Hicks is announcer and 
equestrian director. He is putting his 

EL MONTE ~ ONE DAY ONLY! 

Wednesday, March 27 


recent experience, 1944 Austin Bros. 
@.R.MONTGOMERY 


and 1945 Arthur Bros. into the work. 
ay ANIMAL 


Only once did the show drag. This 
MOST PRODIGIOUS AND AMAZING ARRAY OF ACTS, 


This short article appeared in the 
Billboard of April 22: "Montgomery 
bull balks at travel. 

"El Monte, California, April 13. 
The elephant that was to tour with 
the C. R. Montgomery Wild Animal 
Circus is still here. She did not 
choose to run the route in 1946. 

"When the show moved out of 
here for Uplands, the elephant was 
put on a truck that was too flimsy to 
carry her. Preferring better trans- 
portation, the animal beat the truck 
body to pieces. She returned to her 
stall. Both elephant and truck are still 
here.” 

The opening of the 1946 season 
was covered in the April 20 Billboard: 
"Los Angeles, April 13. C. R. Mont- 
gomery Wild Animal Circus debuted 
its second season in El Monte on 
April 27, playing to three-quarter 
houses afternoon and evening. The 
khaki-colored square end tent was 
left on the lot, with the show using ladder. Alice Orton over ring 2 with 
its menagerie tent, an 80 with two the usual swinging ladder routine. 
30's on the road until a new top 100 with Newspaper ad used for the opening Does well for a fill-in. No. 5. Joe Ryan's 
three 40's arrives. Menagerie tent seats stand of the 1946 season. Pfening Ar- waltzing horse in ring 1 goes thru some 
about 1,500. Until new canvas arrives, the chives. fancy side-stepping for a good hand. Ring 
menagerie is in a corral. 2 is Glenn Henry's riding dogs. Shetland 

"Show moved from El Monte to Up-_ gician; Laddy Gene, sword-swallower; with two pups hopping off a pedestal. 
lands, then to Monrovia and San Fer- Princess Betty, snakes; Bobby Thompson, No. 6. Clown stop, the old balloon trick. 
nando for Saturday. Montgomery will dancer; Schlitzy, pinhead; Joe Slaker, an- No. 7. Happy Henry in ring 2 with his 
play no Sunday dates. Last week-end atomic wonder; Marie Jones, dancer. slack-wire turn. Features wheel-roll walk, 
Sunday was utilized in transporting the "Band: Jack Bell, bandmaster and trum- juggling, unsupported ladder. New is the 
show over the Ridge Route to Delano, a __ pet; Antonio Betancourt, trumpet; Arville wire turnover, with Henry ina prone po- 
142-mile jump, longest in the show's in- Allred, baritone; Robert Jones, drums; _ sition and turning over and over on the 
itial 10 days. Mona Guitterez, trombone; Tony Smalley, wire. No. 8. Ring 1 with Theresa Matchett 

"In El Monte, the show used three bass; Red Henry, trombone; Earl Moss, doing web work. A roll up and down 
rings, but only two in Uplands and sub- trombone; Bob Montgomery, trumpet; would have flashed up the turn. 
sequent spots. There is little or no hip- Fred Case, drums, Gabe Boone, calliope. "No. 9. Joe Ryan with four Shetlands in 
podrome track in the menagerie tent, and "J. C. Alloway, press agent, snagged ring 2 for a pony drill. Animals work 
only one display, the spec, is held here, good publicity in the local dailies getting well, and wind up with a mount. Ponies 
being crowded into the space. two-column front page pictures and sto- could have been better groomed. No. 10. 

"Montgomery has good rolling stock. ries when a tiger escaped and entered the Clown stop. The old water in the pants 
Transportation of the show is with twelve cookhouse. Show also had a broadcast tricks. No. 11. Rolling globe. Alice Orton 
semis, two pick-ups, two panel trucks on over KFL, local outlet for NBC. Alloway in ring 1 and the Henrys in ring 2. Hap 
the advance, five show owned trailers made the tie-up with the public school Henry takes his pony up an inclined 
and 18 private cars. that brought 500 kids to the opening mat- board and down five steps for a finish. 

"Official line-up includes C. R. Mont- _ inee. No. 12. Clowns. Ring 2. Hap Henry in 
gomery, general manager; Bill Longstreet, funny garb, with Mike Guitterez as- 
general agent; Cal Hicks, announcer and "Gus Lind, who did an unsupported _ sisting. Henry makes dive through frame 
equestrian director; Bill Matchett, tickets; ladder at the opening day shows, suffered _ with knives pointing centerwards. Gives 
Mrs. Glocklen, secretary; Joe Sullivan, a dislocated shoulder and will be out of the turn suspense with comedy antics. 
banners; Allan King, boss canvasman; the program for a few days. Louise Rich No. 13. Jack Bassett in ring 1 with a lot of 





ever. Show caught was under dif- 
ficulties from the weather, rain fall- 
ing, soon after the spec at 8:15. 

"The program in Monrovia, Cal- 
ifornia on March 29 was: Display 
No. 1. The spec, Tournament of Al- 
lied Nations. Alice Orton astride a 
well groomed horse carries the 
American flag, with the other per- 
formers following. There is no space 
on the hippodrome track for this. 
Should be omitted until the new tent 
arrives. No. 2. Dog acts in rings 1 
and 2. The Henrys put 10 mutts 
through paces. Canines are well 
trained. Good for starting act, and es- 
pecially gleeful for the kids. No. 3. 
Clowns Chick Dale and Mike Guitte- 
rez. Not too funny. No. 4. Swinging 






















































was more than half-way through the 
program. It was not his fault, how- 
ARTISTS AND ANIMALS EVER ASSEMBLED UNDER ONE 
MANAGEMENT. 
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props for a bottle, table and chair bal- 
ancing turn. Still an exceptionally good 
act. Does hand stand atop three tables 
and four chairs. High point is an eight- 
point balance, with Bassett, assisted by 
Mrs. Bassett, getting a beg-off hand. 

"No. 14. Clowns, ring 2. Gus Lind and 
Guitterez with the duck laying an egg. 
Blown egg tossed into the audience. Okay 
and better than the water-bucket gag. No. 
15, After show pitch. Della Ryan, Glenn 
Henry, Alice Orton, Chick Dale, and 
Tex Orton mounted to boost the sale. 
No. 16. Revolving bar. Over ring 1 
Hope Guitterez does revolutions with a 
Van Wyck revolving bar to finish off 
some trap work. No. 17. Clown stop. 
Hap Henry in ring 2 with comedy jug- 
gling, clubs and hats. Works hard. No. 
18. Single trap turn. LaTeresita. Low 
top almost puts her on the ground. 
However, her swinging heel and toe 
catches go well. No. 19. Riding act. Del- 
la Ryan in ring 1 and Joe Ryan in ring 
2 sell horsemanship. No. 20. Riding act. 
Betty Miles, in gay plumage, and Pete 
Smith, in tails, do a flashy turn. Miss 
Miles does the riding with Smith stand- 
ing by. No. 21. Clowns ring 2 with Lind 
and Guitterez. Lind, with large fishing 
pole, pulls a goldfish from a bowl, and 
then yanks a large imitation fish. No. 
22. Tight-wire acts in rings 1 and 2 
Guitterez and Velarde doing the usual 
handkerchief pick-ups and drunk acts. 
No. 23. Clown stop. The old knife-in- 
the-cabbagehead, with a different twist. 
Guitterez comes out of the barrel and 
"exposes" the trick before the cabbage 
has been butchered. No. 24. Louise 
Rich, Roman rings before fifty-five one- 
arm phalanges. Show runs ninety min- 
utes, 

"The concert included: No. 1. Glen Hen- 
ry with his whip cracking. Chick Dale 
adds a comedy turn, Henry manipulates 
the bull whip. No. 2. Della Ryan and her 
educated horse. No. 3. Glen Henry and 
Chick Dale in rope spinning. Wind-up is 
the bug spin. No. 4. Alice and Tex Orton, 
knife throwing. Orton works close but 
fast. Gives impalement turn a fine finish 
with the blindfold knife throwing. Con- 
cert runs about eighteen minutes. 

"Show had only four in the band, in- 
cluding Jack Bell. His trumpet is an asset 
to the outfit, but calliope, which was on 
the stand, would have made the show 
more circusy.” 

The circus stayed in California going 
north until it played Lakeview, Oregon 
on May 4. In early May the Billboard re- 
ported: "C. R. Montgomery Circus scored 
with five weeks of capacity business play- 
ing Northern California, show officials 
said here. Show is under the management 
of Al Moss, and all matinees have opened 
on time. Owner Montgomery is pleased 


with the start of his second season in the 
business. 

"A new big top has been ordered for 
May 15, along with a new horse truck." A 
later report stated that the show had a 
blowdown in Lakeview. 

News in the May 11 Billboard stated that 
the show had played Marysville, Cal- 
ifornia on April 26 and in spite of little ad- 
vance advertising drew a fair matinee and 
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Neal Walters poster used in 1946. Cir- 
cus World Museum collection. 





a strong night house. The show had two 
full houses the next day in Gridley, Cal- 
ifornia on April 27. 

Montgomery played six stands in Ore- 
gon and entered Idaho at Homedale on 
May 10. The show encountered problems 
with little or no advance advertising ap- 
pearing in some towns as newspaper ads 
were contracted on short notice. 

The June 1 Billboard reported that a lack 
of advance publicity hurt attendance in 
Meridien, Idaho on May 11, although it 
had two strong houses in Buhl, Idaho on 
May 16. A "Dressing Room Gossip" col- 
umn in the same issue stated that moun- 
tain roads in Oregon had caused plenty of 
truck problems. During the seven weeks 
the show had been out it had only one 
day of rain. Chick Dale had taken over 
the cookhouse. A new $3,000 diesel light 
plant had arrived. Four tigers were born 
in Meridian, Idaho and a calliope player 
had arrived in Glenns Ferry on May 15. 

Business was generally fair in Idaho 
with two over flow crowds in Burley on 





May 17. Despite heavy showers the show 
had a full night house in Weiser, Idaho on 
May 27. 

The route went in and out of Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington before going 
into Montana at Libby on June 15. The 
show had overflow crowds in Enterprise, 
Oregon on June 1. Red Larkin joined as 
master of transportation. By July 1 Felix 
Morales and his family had left to join the 
Buck Owens show. 

After twenty-one stands in Montana, 
Montgomery went into North Dakota 
at Bowman on July 6. A storm hit the 
the show in Hebron, North Dakota on 
July 12 and destroyed the big top. The 
performances were given there in the 
menagerie top. The new 80 foot big 
top with three 40s had arrived by the 
time the show played Harmony, Iowa 
on August 6. A new semi-trailer for the 
elephant had also arrived from the 
west coast. 

Joe B. Webb, a former circus owner, 
joined the show. The Fuller Family 
also joined to do riding, ladders and 
ring contortion acts. 

By July 22 Montgomery was in 
Barnesville, Minnesota. The show 
played to very light crowds in LeSueur, 
Minnesota on August 1 due to the po- 
lio scare in that area. The show can- 
celled the five remaining contracted 
stands in Minnesota and picked up its 
billing at Decorah, Iowa on August 7. 
The polio scare had affected six cir- 
cuses in the Northwest. Following ten 
Iowa dates the show played Memphis, 
Missouri on August 17. 

Billboard circus editor Justus Ed- 
wards visited the show and gave this ex- 
tensive report in the August 31 issue: 
"Memphis, Missouri, August 24. The C. R. 
Montgomery Wild Animal Circus justifies 
the wild animal part of its title with a me- 
nagerie which is by all odds the most ex- 
tensive carried by any motorized show 
and which moreover, contains a collection 
of cat animals that would do credit to a 
railer. 

"Here is a census taken here a week ago 
of the show's three 24-foot and one 16- 
foot sectional cages: Six tigers and two 
cubs, five lions and three cubs, three leop- 
ards and one cub, two pumas, two bears, 
a chimpanzee, an assortment of monkeys 
and an emu. Needless to say, the cubs, all 
born this season on the road, elicit plenty 
of interest from the customers. So do a 
lion and a tiger, living together in peace 
and harmony in the same compartment. 
There is also one elephant which, un- 
fortunately, does not work, either in the 
performance or on the lot. She has stood 
so many years in a zoo that she shows no 
inclination to be anything but an exhibi- 
tion animal. 

‘The menagerie at present is sidewalled 
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between the marquee and big top. How- 
ever, Cecil Montgomery last week went 
to Chicago and placed an order with the 
O. Henry Tent & Awning Company for a 
menagerie top to match the new big top 
received a couple of weeks before. An 80 
with three 40's, the big top is of a lively 
shade of green, trimmed in red, and 
makes a nifty flash. The menagerie will be 
a 70 with three 30's, of the same color 
scheme. Delivery is scheduled for mid- 
September. 

"Being an animal man at heart, Mont- 
gomery is sold on his menagerie and be- 
lieves it is his best investment. He has 
learned, however, that the folks are dis- 
appointed because the animals do not 
perform. Accordingly, he plans to put 
wild-animal acts in his program next sea- 
son. He also hopes to have performing el- 
ephants and his own ring stock. 

"The cage animals look healthy and 
well fed. The feeding problem is solved 
by using horse meat, advertised for in ad- 
vance and butchered on the show. In- 
cidentally, Montgomery has a lot more 
animals back home in Oregon. 

"By his own admission, Montgomery is 
a farmer who went into show business be- 
cause he liked it. He ran, and still runs, a 
mink farm near Albany, Oregon and 
started collecting wild animals as a hob- 
by. Then he built circus-style cages to put 
them in. The idea grew, and in time he ac- 
cumulated seats, canvas and all other ap- 
purtenances needed for a circus. When- 
ever a circus played thru Oregon, 
showmen went to see his layout and were 
impressed. He talked to this one and that 
one about joining him in putting the thing 
on the road. But he never seemed to get 
anyplace, he wanted someone with know- 
how and the war didn't help. He did take 
his stuff to Jantzen Beach, Portland, Ore- 
gon and put on a wild-animal exhibit that 
outwardly looked like a circus. Still it 
wasn't a circus—and he had the circus 
bug. Finally, last year in mid-season, 
when all the other shows were well on 
their way, he advertised for people in the 
Billboard, got an organization together 
and took the plunge. 

"He was warned the going would be 
rough, and it was. It was disillusioning 
and disheartening, and some _pre- 
conceived notions had to be altered. But 
whatever loss Montgomery took could be 
charged up to experience. After wintering 
at El Monte, California near Los Angeles, 
he took new courage this spring and start- 
ed out again. The very terminology he 
uses when he talks indicates how far his 
education in the ways of showbiz has pro- 
gressed in a single year. He has some def- 
inite ideas of his own now. And he es- 
pouses a theory that marks him as 
operator with long-range vision. He con- 
tends it takes a five-year cycle to de- 
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termine the success or failure of a 
show--provided, of course, the bank- 
roll can stand the strain. 

"Now in its 22nd week, the show 
had a good season until it ran into 
the polio scare in Minnesota. Busi- 
ness then fell off so sharply that the 
final five stands in that state were 
cancelled. The ten days which fol- 
lowed in Iowa were none too en- 
couraging, but the turnout here on 
the hottest afternoon of the summer 
gave hope of an upturn for the 
show's southward trek. 

“With Al Moss as manager and a 
goodly number of seasoned hands 
on the staff, Montgomery has a com- 
pact outfit that moves smoothly. The 
show's sixteen trucks are better than 
average in appearance. Most units 
are white, with classy lettering, and 
the paint job has been given an over- 
all retouching. A big sleeper-bus pro- 
vides accommodations for the work- 
ingmen, and one truck is equipped witha 
winch and a boom for loading canvas. 
The latter pulls the 16-foot cage, while the 
24-foot cages are semis. Plans for next sea- 
son, however, call for all cages to be four- 
wheel trailers. 

“Big top seats are nine high at the ends 
and seven high in the reserved sections. A 
25 kw. generator provides adequate light 
inside and out. The side show has a good- 
looking banner line, but new side show 
canvas and a new marquee would help 
the appearance of the front end. Jack 
Grable's midway stands were reduced in 
size recently, as a result of the theft of 
$600 worth of equipment from the conces- 
sion truck in Wyoming, Iowa. 

"The big show program has undergone 
considerable change since the season be- 
gan. Bert Rickman, who in the days be- 
fore p. a. systems, could fill a big top with 
his voice, does the announcing and blows 
the whistle. He joined in Seattle after a 
long illness there. Jack Bell has a band, 
small in size but strictly circus, with him- 
self on trumpet; Arville Allread, baritone; 
Lou Johnson, calliope, and Freddie Case, 
drums. 


"Swede Johnson recently came on with 
a new six-horse liberty act he broke at 
Wichita, Kansas for Dr. E. L. Cooper. 
Horses are black and white, and for a new 
act work very well. Another newcomer is 
Eddie Frisco 'The tight man on the loose- 
wire,’ whose act has been added to the 
wire of Manuel Valarde. Program also in- 
cludes dogs and ponies of Della and Joe 
Ryan; three menage horses recently ac- 
quired by Tex Orton, and several turns by 
Alice Orton and the Fuller Family, the lat- 
ter doing a nice little bareback act. Mar- 
ilyn Rich imparts a note of class with her 
one-arm swings. The clowning, a little 


Tex Orton, announcer and concert per- 
former, at the Montgomery back door in 
1946. The four wheel band trailer is at 
left. Pfening Archives. 


weak for all the gaps it fills, is done by 
Chuck Fuller and Johnny Lataski, with 
some doubling by Manuel Velarde, 
Swede Johnson and Eddie Frisco. 

"Tex Orton has a strong concert, fea- 
turing his own shooting and impalement 
acts and aided by the Johnsons and 
Ryans. The Kamakua Hawaiian Troupe 
adds flash to the side show, managed by 
1. B. McCoy. 

“Sweaters McFarland is doing a dutiful 
job as lot superintendent and receives en- 
ergetic help on the big top from Benny Le- 
vine, of the ticket department, and Rocket 
Kelly. Colonel Blake has the side show 
canvas and George King is menagerie su- 
perintendent. Jimmy McGee, back from a 
few days ahead with general agent Bill 
Longstreet, was in the ticket wagon the 
day show was visited. Ken Drake is fixer. 

"Front door prices are $1.20 for adults 
and 60 cents for children, with reserves 
going at 60 and 75 cents, and the side 
show for 25 and 40 cents. The natives con- 
sider these figures a little steep, judging 
by downtown comments, This could be a 
reason why attendance fell off here at 
night, even though the temperature 
dropped to a comfortable level and the 
town was full of people. But, of course, it 
was Saturday night.” 


After Memphis the show played Edina 
and Palmyra, Missouri and crossed the 
Mississippi for a single date in Pittsfield, 
Illinois on August 20. Three more stands 
were then played in Missouri before the 
show went into Arkansas on August 24 at 
Calico Rock. 





The season had taken a toll on the roll- 
ing stock as reported in the September 1 
Billboard: “Rogers, Arkansas August 31. 
The hilly roads of the Ozarks have taken a 
heavy toll in rolling stock of the C. R. 
Montgomery Circus. This was evident 
when the show exhibited here Thursday 
(29), Not only were all but one menagerie 
cage and the cookhouse missing, but ab- 
sence of the canvas truck necessitated 
some doubling back to Huntsville, the 
previous day's stand. From best available 
reports, various and sundry vehicles had 
been wrecked along the way, most of 
which were still being being repaired. 

"The hard going started a week ago 
when the office trailer overturned a ditch 
twenty miles out of Salem, Missouri and 
failed to reach West Plains Friday (23) in 
time for either matinee or night show. En- 
route to Calico Rock, Arkansas trucks 
hauling animals, marquee and side show 
fell by the way side. The elephant truck 
didn't get in until 5 p.m. and other wild 
animals never did arrive. Matinee was 
three hours late." 

By late September business had faded 
as reported in the September 28 Billboard: 
"Scheduled to enter Mississippi on Sep- 
tember 20 at Boonville the show cancelled 
that stand and seven others contracted in 
that state. After playing a week or more 
in western Tennessee it swung into Ar- 
kansas at West Memphis. Jimmy McGee 
replaced Bill Longstreet as general agent.” 

The Montgomery show stayed in Ar- 
kansas until October 12 when it played 
Lake Providence, Louisiana. The show 
advertised for a family and side show 
acts. 


The November 2 Billboard reported: 
"Marksville, Louisiana October 26. News- 
paper ads for the C. R. Montgomery Cir- 
cus, which appeared here Friday (18), 
quoted ‘pre-war prices’ of 75 cents for 
adults and 50 cents for children, plus tax. 
Show's previous general admission price 
for adults was $1.20, including tax.” 


The Montgomery light plant truck and 
big top in Rogers, Arkansas August 29, 
1946. Pfening Archives. 


The late fall southern tour was not- 
bringing any business. After twenty-six 
stands in Louisiana, the show entered 
Texas at Jasper on November 9, Texas 
stands were contracted through No- 
vember 16, but the show closed in Rusk 
on the 12th and cancelled the four addi- 
tional dates even though they had been 
billed. The show was moved from Rusk 
to Jasper, Texas to winter. 

The December 7 Billboard told of the 
end of the season: "Montgomery plans 
uncertain as trucks get a going-over. 

“Jasper, Texas, November 30. While the 
trucks of the C. R. Montgomery Circus 
were undergoing some much needed re- 
pairs here this week, manager Al Moss 
said a plan was under consideration to 
take out the show's animals as a traveling 
zoo. No definite decision had been 
reached as to whether the show would be 
returned to the coast for opening there in 
1947. Show has been quartered on the lo- 
cal fairgrounds since closing.” 

One final report on the Montgomery 
show appeared in the December 21 Bill- 
board: "Davenport, lowa, December 14. C. 
R. Montgomery, owner of the C. R. Mont- 
gomery Circus, made a deal during the 
recent engagement of Polack Bros. Circus 
here for the purchase of the Black Horse 
Troupe, which Polack has owned for the 
past six years. The horses, six in number 
were broken by the late Denny Curtis and 
were purchased by Polack from Mrs. 
Edna Curtis. During the entire Polack 
ownership they have been in charge of 
Carlos and Etta Carreon, whom Mont- 
gomery said he hoped to hire to remain 
with them. 

"Montgomery went from here to Salina, 
Kansas where the horses were taken after 
the close of Polack Bros. No. 2 unit at Red- 
ding, California, November 2 and have 
since been stabled. He then planned to 


have them shipped to Jasper, Texas, 
where the Montgomery show has been 
quartered since its close." 


1947 

Little is known about activities in the 
Montgomery quarters during the early 
months of 1947. A number of trucks were 
repainted red rather than white as in 1945 
and 1946. At some point the quarters 
were moved to Eunice, Louisiana. During 
the winter a new semi was purchased, re- 
placing the four wheeled trailer that had 
been the office wagon. 

John Foss, former owner of Barney 
Bros. Circus, was hired as general agent 
and Francis Kitzman left Russell Bros. to 
join as manager of the advance car. 

The February 15 Billboard carried the 
first Montgomery ad of the season want- 
ing family acts, animal acts, a sober side 
show manager and side show acts for an 
early opening. Dee Aldrich was asked to 
respond. The concessions were available 
for lease or outright sale to a responsible 
party. Also needed were an elephant 
man, painter, electrician and a cook. The 
show promised excellent sleeping ac- 
comdations and a good cookhouse. Ap- 
plicants were asked to write to the show 
in Eunice, Louisiana. 

Another ad appeared in the March 8 
Billboard wanting family acts, a chimp 
act, seal act and other animal acts. A 
clown with props for walk around were 
needed. 


The March 29 Billboard contained a call 
for all those contracted to report to the 
Eunice quarters by April 5 for rehearsals. 

The show opened in Eunice on April 
13, then played Bunkie and Leesville be- 
fore entering Texas at San Augustine on 
April 16. 

Some of the contracted people must not 
have shown up as another advertisement 
appeared in the April 26 Billboard asking 
them to report at five Texas stands. The 
show still needed a boss canvasman for 
the big show and side show, an assistant 
boss canvasman, and a man to contact 
schools. 

The route had not been contracted very 
far in advance. General agent Foss wrote 
back to Montgomery on — 3 from 
Groveton, Texas saying: "The city of 
Crocket refused to grant us a licence for 
April 19 on account of Ladies Aid putting 
on a show using the show grounds. No 
other lot is available. I am showing 
Groveton on the 19th. Advise Kitzman of 
this change. 

“It is very important that we use a mail- 
ing list here as it means the difference of 
good business.” 

The want ads continued in the May 8 
Billboard. The show still needed family 
and single acts to feature and a calliope 
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player. The boss canvasman position was 
still not filled. 

A short article appeared in the May 10 
Billboard: “Anson, Texas, May 3. After 
bucking some tough weather, the C. R. 
Montgomery Circus found fine weather 
awaiting it here on April 29 and the show 
did okay business, although the matinee 
was not too strong. 

"Two members of the circus, Arthur 
Williams and Ann Walker, were injured 
en route here when a cattle truck col- 
lided with a truck being driven by Wil- 
liams and in which Ann Walker was a 
passenger. Their injuries were not se- 
rious.” 

At Cisco, Texas on April 26 the show 
garnered two full houses. Despite rain at 
Hamilton on April 24 the show drew two 
strong houses. Livingston, Texas on April 
18 provided a full matinee and a strong 
night show." 

A tornado hit the show in Littlefield, 
Texas on May 6 tearing up the big top. It 
was sent to Amarillo, 60 miles away, for 
repairs. The show was billed for Pampa, 
Texas on May 10 but heavy rain made it 
impossible to get on the lot. The cook- 
house was the only truck to attempt it 
and it broke down on a side road leading 


The Montgomery cookhouse semi 
stuck in the mud as it attempted to get on 
the lot in Pampa, Texas. Burt Wilson pho- 
to. 
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Bill stand for the Pampa, Texas date in 
1947 that was cancelled due to a muddy 
lot. Burt Wilson photo. 


to the lot. A Sunday date the next day at 
McLean was also cancelled due to con- 
tinued rain. The show moved on to Borg- 
er the next stand. The performances were 
side walled in Borger as it had been since 
the storm in Littlefield. 

Montgomery went into Oklahoma at 
Boise on May 15 for two stands and then 
entered Colorado at Lamar. A snow 
storm hit the show in Loveland, Colorado 
on May 27. The next day the show was in 
Laramie, Wyoming. The show had two 
strong houses in Douglas, Wyoming on 
Decoration Day, May 30. 

Montgomery stayed in Wyoming until 
June 15 when it entered Colorado at 
Steamboat Springs. On May 27 the show 
was hit by a snow storm. Local bulldozers 
were hired to get the show off the lot. 

The only extensive information on the 
1947 C. R. Montgomery Circus appeared 
in the "Dressing Room Gossip” column in 
the June 21 Billboard: "We've had all kinds 
of weather, including five inches of snow, 
28 degree temperature in Littlefield, Tex- 
as. In all, the organization has lost eight 
days because of weather. On the brighter 
side, however, business has been con- 
sistently good. J. E. Brown delivered a 
new International K. Seven, and two new 
Ford tractors were brought from Denver 


to Bridger, Montana June 6. Big top is an 
80 with three 40's and a 30. The me- 
nagerie is 165 by 50 push-pole with a 12 
foot side wall, housing four cages, plus 
ring stock and elephants. The side show is 
a 60 with two 30's and 10 new 12 by 16 
banners. 

"The big show performance has been 
strengthened by the addition of M. Mack- 
ey and three performing chimps, the Mill- 
er family of four, Pat and Monty Knight, 
the Charles Forrest troupe, and Joe Gon- 
zales with two assistants. This brings 
clown alley to eight men. Jack Bell's band 
now totals ten men. 

"Swede and Mabel Johnson are pro- 
ducing the concert with 10 people in the 
wild west line-up, featuring Alva John- 
son, Jr., Benny Levine and Eddie Berry- 
man have charge of the reserved seats. 
George Hanlon is the legal adjuster. The 
side show concession department in- 
cludes Goddy Phillips, Cliff Shell, Manual 
Cornett, Speedy Rickman, George Boy 
Birch, Otis Hackman, Ben Williams and 
Eddie Jones. 

“Manager Al Moss has dispensed with 
his wheel chair and gets around on 
crutches. Owner C. R. Montgomery left 
Billings, Montana by plane on business. 
Red Larkin and Mike Koskie are in charge 
of the candy stands; Push Newstead is the 
boss butcher; Hollywood Danny Craig 
has the No. 1 stand; Jack Walsh the grease 
joint, and Mr. and Mrs. Lefty Shapiro, 
novelties. 

"Side show line-up includes Dee Al- 
drich, manager; Louis Rosenberg and Dee 
Alberts, tickets; Ann Gray, sword swal- 
lower and mitt camp; Scotty Cooper, 
magic; George and Rody Surtees, pre- 
senting the educated ape; Johnny Webb, 
fire-eater; Reba Osborne, sword ladder; 
Dolores Thomas, electric chair; Irene Gas- 
kill snakes; Jackie Walker, hanging and 
Kay Williams, sword box. 


The show played under the sky in Borg- 
er, Texas after the big top was lost in a 
tornado on May 6, 1947. Burt Wilson pho- 
to. 





"Willie Rawls joined at Lovell, Wy- 
oming to take charge of the paint crew. 
Mel Fleming is the 24-hour man; John 
Foss general agent, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Kitzman are in charge of the billing 
crew." 

After fourteen Colorado stands the 
show dipped into New Mexico at Aztec 
for a single date on June 29. Cortez, Col- 
orado was played on June 30 and then 
Montgomery went into Utah at Mon- 
ticello on July 1. Fourteen stands were 
played in Utah and the show went into 
Idaho on July 18 at Preston. Cutting up 
through Idaho the show went through 
Wyoming and Montana to North Dakota 
on August 2 at Bowman. 

Business was very poor during this pe- 
riod. General agent Foss wrote Montgom- 
ery: "Why don't you you start cutting 
your nut down. | suggest that you get rid 
of your band. Play your program with 
records. Cut your performers salaries 
25%. You got to have your equestrian 
director to work the stock, ride manage 
and blow the whistle. You have got to 
shave the nut down to $600 to $700 per 
day." 


After two days in North Dakota the 
show went into South Dakota at McIntosh 
on August 5. Six stands were played in 
that state and the show was in Nebraska 
on August 12 at Hartington. By August 18 
the show was in Belleville, Kansas. As is 
usually the case when a show is running 
out of money. The Billboard heard little 
from the Montgomery show in August. It 
is clear that a number of performers and 
other personnel had left the show because 
of non payment of salaries. The end was 
in sight. 

Billposter Francis Kitzman was one of 
those who had not been paid for a couple 
of weeks. He filed a judgement against 
the show for past due pay. The court or- 
der was served in El Dorado, Kansas on 
August 23. 

This short article appeared in the El 
Dorado Times on show day, "This is big 
top day in El Dorado. It is the day when 
young and old alike will flock to see the 
wild animals and to which the hair- 
raising routines beneath the 
canvas. 

‘The matinee performance is 
held at 2 o'clock this afternoon 
and the evening show is sched- 
uled for 8 o'clock tonight. 
Doors will open an hour before 
the performance to allow pa- 
trons the opportunity to view 
the caged menagerie. 

"Here for only one day, the 
C. R. Montgomery circus is 
considered one of the largest of 
the white tops and in this year, 
in addition to the regular 


Montgomery on the snow covered lot in 
Loveland, Colorado on May 27, 1947. 
Pfening Archives. 


wild animal features, offers many new 
foreign acts making their first American 
appearance since the end of the war." 

The El Dorado Times provided further 
news of the Montgomery show in its Au- 
gust 25 issue, "Circus lingers here as suit 
is filed in district court. 

"The C. R. Montgomery circus lingered 
today in El Dorado after one of the em- 
ployees filed a recovery suit Saturday 
against the circus in Butler County dis- 
trict court in the amount of $3,300.50. Un- 
less the action is settled the stock and 
equipment, now located on the American 
Legion show grounds, will be impounded 
until the November term of district court, 
it was reported today. 

‘The action was filed by Francis Kitz- 
man who was employed by the circus as 
bill poster, and the amount sought in the 
suit is allegedly due money for salary and 
expenses of the plaintiff in connection 
with his work with the organization. 

"The show was scheduled to give two 
performances in El Dorado, but because 
of Saturday's heat the matinee show was 
cancelled. 

‘The circus, which was to have left yes- 
terday for Frederick, performed at night 
to an estimated 1,800 persons." 

Adding insult to injury the Times pub- 
lished this editorial on August 27, "Circus 
advertising. 


The semi ticket-office wagon was new 
in 1947. Burt Wilson photo. 





"At least one local resident has made 
complaint to County Attorney O. J. Con- 
nell regarding what he terms ‘fraudulent 
advertising in the amusement field,’ be- 
cause of the failure of the C. R. Montgom- 
ery wild animal circus to live up to ad- 
vertising notices when it showed El 
Dorado Saturday. 

‘The complaint sets forth in a letter to 
the county attorney that 'the show ad- 
vertised a matinee performance with six 
arenas, 150 arenic stars, 5,000 seats, 50 
musicians, nine of the greatest bareback 
riders in the world, and so forth. The 
show as presented did not in any way re- 
semble this advertising because, instead 
of having six arenas, it had one and if 
there were more than a dozen arenic stars 
present then I must have been asleep. The 
50 musicians dwindled down to two, con- 
sisting of one saxophone player (out of 
key all evening) and a drummer. The 
bareback riders failed to appear and, to 
cap it all off, their advertising coupons for 
the use of youngsters for the matinee per- 
formance and no matinee was held. 

‘The protestor asks the county attorney 
if some law on the statute books could not 
be invoked to insure that transient amuse- 
ments concerns like this circus live up, in 
some reasonable measure, to their ad- 
vance notices. 

"The circus fell into financial difficulties 
on its arrival in E] Dorado, and the circus 
management would probably reply in an- 
swer to this indictment that its regular 
routine was therefore and thereby dis- 
rupted. The circus with all it paraphernal- 
ia was still in El Dorado Tuesday while 
facing a recovery suit filed in Butler 
County district court. 

"As to the matter of the com- 
plaint cited, it may be said that 
circuses have always used ex- 
aggerated language in ad- 
vertising themselves--and that 
the public has shown an a lack 
of complaisance toward this 
trait. Most any wagon train can 
advertise itself as the 'greatest 
i show on earth,’ and the public 
will attend its performances 
with full understanding of the 
over-statement and will be satis- 
fied with a far lesser per- 
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C.R. MONTGOMERY 


The Montgomery elephant semi was 
new in 1947. Burt Wilson photo. 


formance. In fact, circuses employed 
grandiose descriptions of themselves long 
before Hollywood ever entered the 
amusement scene-though Hollywood 
probably staked out the first claim on the 
use of the word, ‘colossal. 

On September 8 the Times said, "Claims 
against circus growing. Claims totaling 
nearly $20,000 against the C. R. Montgom- 
ery circus have been received by El Do- 
rado attorneys since the big top arrived 
here three weeks ago last Saturday. It was 
announced today by County Attorney O. 
J. Connell, Jr. 

"The show scheduled for a one day 
stand in El Dorado, still is held at the 
American Legion grounds without im- 
mediate possibility of removal. Under- 
sheriff Charles Mason reported this after- 
noon that most of the circus employees 
had left the show in search of other work 
and that only four or five remain with the 
organization. 

"A new recovery of money suit was 
filed against the circus Saturday and the 
amount sought in the petition is $6,131.81. 
The plaintiff in the litigation is the Neal 
Walters Poster Corporation of Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas. 

"The suit states the defendant was in- 
debted for merchandise sold and services 
performed by the plaintiffs company. 
County Attorney Connell said that the 
claims of about $20,000 consist of a chattel 
mortgage, the amount alleged owed the 
poster company, while the balance of the 
amount is composed of labor claims." 

The Times published another article 
about the Montgomery show on Sep- 
tember 18. This story told of wire walker 
Walter Powell being one of about six cir- 
cus employees still in El Dorado. Powell 
was taking care of the animals. The piece 
stated that the circus equipment was be- 
ing guarded 24 hours a day by two mem- 
bers of the sheriff's office. It was their job 
to make sure that none of the impounded 
equipment was removed from the Legion 
grounds. 

In September the Billboard published 
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an inaccutate report on the closing of the 
Montgomery show. The article read: "Ac- 
cording to reliable reports received the C. 
R. Montgomery Circus ended its tour in 
Nebraska and much of the personnel has 
joined Bob Stevens’ Bailey Bros. Circus. 

“Dore Miller joined Bailey as general 
agent, while Dan Pyne joined the front- 
end staff. It also was reported several acts 
from the Montgomery show joined Bai- 
ley.” 

Francis Kitzman also joined Bailey 
Bros. Big Bob Stevens let his bill crew go 
to get Kitzman. 

Nothing was heard from C. R. Mont- 
gomery until a small ad appeared in the 
November 29 Billboard asking Carlos Car- 
rion to contact C. R. Montgomery at the 
El Dorado Hotel, El Dorado, Kansas. 


Montgomery placed this ad in the Jan- 
uary 3, 1948 Billboard, “For sale the C. R. 
Montgomery Circus, complete, animals, 
cages, trucks, trailers, tents and light 
plant.” Montgomery's address was the 
Hamilton Hotel in Wichita, Kansas. 

The Obert Miller family saw the ad and 
made a deal with the local attorney to buy 
the complete show for less than $5,000. 
The sale was blocked by Louis Gobel who 
had a note on some of the wild animals. 
The Millers later purchased three semi 
cages. The arrival of a group of animals 
purchased from the Montgomery show 
had arrived at the Kelly-Miller winter 
quarters in Hugo, Oklahoma, according 
to a short note in the January 31, 1948 Bill- 
board. 

The equipment was moved to a farm 
outside El Dorado where it remained un- 
til early 1948. 

The seats and some of the other equip- 
ment had also been sold before Montgom- 
ery ran a large ad in the February 21 Bill- 
board listing the following: 

2 Semi-trailer pole wagons. 

1 Semi-trailer seat wagon. 

1 Semi-trailer cookhouse complete. 

1 Semi-trailer wardrobe wagon. 

1 Semi-trailer office wagon. 

1 Semi-trailer light plant with 25 kw 
generator, complete with cable, towers, 
flood lights, etc. 


Montgomery big top pole and canvas 
semi in Borger, Texas in 1947. Burt Wil- 
son photo. 

8 Tractors, Fords, Inter- 
nationals. 

1 80 foot big top with three 40s. 

1 60 foot side show tent with one 30. 

Ayres Davies went to El Dorado and 
purchased some equipment which be- 
came the nucleus of the 1948 Ayres and 
Kathryn Davies under canvas show. 

Davies provided these recollections of 
his contact with Montgomery, "I re- 
member seeing the ad in the Billboard. All 
of us in show business wondered what 
had happened to the Montgomery show 
equipment after it folded in August of 
1947. We had an excellent year with our 
winter show, I had completed the book- 
ing, though the show was still on the road 
with my wife Kay as manager. I caught a 
train and went down there. I met Neal 
Walters when I checked into the hotel on 
Main Street. 

“I was was told the show folded in the 
city owned park, I don't know whether it 
just ran out of money or had been at- 
tached by creditors. In any event it sat 
there on the park for some weeks before it 
was moved to a barn yard several miles 
out of town. The property was in the 
hands of a local law firm. Neal Walters 
was on hand assisting the disposition, 
hoping to recover some of the money 
owed on his paper bill. 

"By the time I arrived Art Concello had 
been there and purchased some of the 
cage animals for the Ringling show. There 
were no cage wagons in the barnyard nor 
animals except four ponies. The show 
equipment had apparently been torn 
down by local help and loaded into the 
trucks without regard to any order. All 
canvas and rope was sheltered in what 
must have been the covered concession 
truck, poles and stakes were thrown in 
the pole wagon and other equipment scat- 
tered here and there. As I remember there 
were about ten or twelve trucks. 

"Little Bob Stevens and Bud Anderson 
came up to look the show over and as 
partners agreed to buy it. Anderson sent 


Dodges, 










his check to the law firm, but Stevens 
backed out or could not raise the money. 
Anderson found this out and stopped 
payment on his check. The law firm took 
action to force him to make the check 
good. This was the situation when I came 
on the scene. In the meantime the law 
firm was piece mealing equipment to any- 
one who came with cash. At the time I 
was told that Montgomery had been do- 
ing a little of this on his own and that the 
lawyers had ordered him off the farm. I 
did not see him. Walters told me he was 
living in another town a few miles away. 

"I hired a couple of local men Walters 
knew and the four of us went out to the 
farm. The farmer who owned the place 
had good fortune. Oil was struck on the 
place. Parked on the dilapidated front 
porch were all of the best appliances Sears 
stocked in that day and time. He came 
down to greet us. 

‘The two men and myself sorted 
through the equipment while Neal Wal- 
ters looked on. Fortunately the weather 
was cool but pleasant and the winter 
snow was gone and the mud dried up. 
We found the side show top and spread it 
out. I picked out a stringer trailer that was 
well built and the newest of the tractors. 

"An agreement was reached. For $1,200 
I was to get the tractor and trailer, the 
side show top with stakes, poles, side 
wall, rigging to go with it; ticket boxes, 
platforms, and maskings. There were no 
banners left. I also bought an army green 
16 x 16 foot top with poles and side wall. 
Walters instructed us to load up. 

“Walters and I left the two men work- 
ing and went down to the lawyers where 
I paid for the property. The only hitch 
was that the attorney we were dealing 
with could not find the title for the semi- 
trailer #24. He was sure the firm had it 
and promised to send it to me in Dixon. 

Back at the farm I paid off the men and 
started home. By the time I got into El Do- 


One of the Montgomery cage semis on 
Kelly-Miller in 1949. Paul Van Pool photo. 








rado I noticed the 
1941 Ford tractor was 
heating up. I stopped 
by the Ford garage 
and learned that no- 
body had drained 
the radiator during 
the winter and the 
engine block was 
cracked. A new mo- 
tor cost me close to 
$400. I finally got 
away. 

"A few days after 
getting back to Dixon Montgomery called 
me. He wanted to know if I wanted to 
rent the ponies which were in his wife's 
name and free from the hands of the law- 
yers. We settled on a price for the season. 
He promised to get me the routine, and I 
left once more for El Dorado. This time | 
took my smaller in-door prop truck and 
drove almost straight through. When | 
got in I called Montgomery and he came 
over to the farm under the watchful eye 
of the farmer. I gave him a down pay- 
ment check made out to his wife in Ore- 
gon. At the time he told me he was ina 
hurry, he had been hired by Art Concello 
to do the buying and butchering of meat 
for the wild animals on the Ringling show 
and was due in Sarasota. When we were 
loading up I noticed that apparently no- 
body else had bought any of the equip- 
ment. 


“Later in the spring, I learned that the 
lawyers had won out and forced Ander- 
son to make good on his check. He was 
ordered to come pick up the remains of 
the equipment. This became the back 
bone of the last of his numerous circuses 
under the revived Seal Bros. title.” 

"As a closing note, Neal Walters didn't 
collect a dime for his efforts in El Do- 
rado.” 

Davies recalled that he wrote Mont- 
gomery at the end of the 1948 season 
about re-turning the ponies he had leased 
for the season, Davies never received any 

















The Montgomery light plant semi in 
1947. Pfening Archives. 








answer in several attempts to contact him 
or his wife. One day in 1950 Montgomery 
showed up and finally took back the po- 
nies. 

In an article dated May 15, 1948, Em- 
poria, Kansas the Billboard stated that An- 
derson received the Montgomery pole 
semi; the office semi; cookhouse semi; 
canvas semi; concession truck; an 80 foot 
big top with three 40s plus poles, stakes, 
rigging and miscellaneous equipment. 

In an August 1966 interview with Rich- 
ard Reynolds, Montgomery said he went 
to work as a forage agent with the Ring- 
ling-Barnum circus in 1948. He con- 
tinued in that position in 1949. His job 
was to line up a meat for the animals en 
route and to search out trees that could be 
cut and used for big top center poles. 
Montgomery said when he joined Ring- 
ling he brought some of his own animals 
with him. Included were two female ti- 
gers that were successfully bred to a male 
that was used in the Trevor Bale wild an- 
imal act. 

In 1950 Montgomery became Ringling 
menagerie superintendent, the  pos- 
itionhe held through the 1955 season. 
Montgomery said the mandrill (baboon 



























The Montgomery cookhouse semi on 
Seal Bros. Circus in 1949. Circus World 
Museum collection. 
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nagerie superintendent in 1956, Mont- _ posals taking place in 1958. King, Mike Sporrer, Stuart Thayer, Albert 
gomery again became forage agent. 


garding the paper work and the receipt of 


money that Montgomery handled during 

e ° EB the disposal of animals. On June 17, 1958 

NT the Ringling management — en 

- Cc Perry in charge of selling animals in addi- 

“ WILD ANIMAL¢2@REPTILES en ta his Pavone inn of selling 

equipment. Montgomery left the show on 

: MENAGERIE ag Pare SPECImENs that tate after i mac told that he no 

. are & 2 g 4 ” : longer had access to the winter quarters. 

3/ VEG SOROS 2 i es Montgomery told Reynolds the show 

claimed that he had been selling circus 
property and pocketing the money. 

Montgomery continued to live in Sar- 

asota for a number of years then moved 

to Tampa, taking a job with the Tampa 

Zoo. While in Tampa he also worked at 

Busch Gardens. By this time he had di- 

vorced his first wife and married one of 

circus owner Ray Rogers’ daughters. In 

1966 he played fairs with an animal show 

called Wild Cargo. 
Cecil Robert Montgomery died in Tam- 
pa, Florida on February 16, 1977 at age 74. 












with bright red and blue facial mark- Center spread of an eight page color He was buried in Albany, Oregon. 

ings), which Reynolds had seen in the courier printed by Neal Walters for the C. 

1954 menagerie, was one of the animals R. Montgomery Circus in 1947. Pfening The authors wish to acknowledge two 
he had brought to the show. He later sold Archives. major sources of information, the late Dr. 
it right out of the menagerie for $1,000. In David E. Reid, a neighbor and friend of 
1954 Montgomery handled the purchase Following the close of the Ringling un- Montgomery's and Richard J. Reynolds 
of a group of elephants for the Ringling der canvas show in 1956 Montgomery _ III. Other material came from Ayres Da- 
show. was responsible for selling the menagerie vies, Ward Hall, Ted Bowman, Don 





When Albert Rix was appointed me- cage animals, the biggest number of dis- Marcks, the Pfening Archives, Orin C. 









There was some misunderstanding re- Conover and the Circus World Museum. 















MY VERY SPECIAL FRIENDS 


Meet the baseball playing Siamese twins! 
Meet some very strange ladies! 
Learn about the love story between the alligator skin man and the monkey girl! 
Meet the world's fattest entertainers! 



















In Ward Hall's new book My Very Unusual Friends Ward Hall "The King of the Side Shows" has lived and 
worked with some of the strangest people in the world during his career spanning nearly half a century. 

Now Ward has selected 100 of these strange people for inclusion in My Very Unusual Friends you will read of 
the good times and bad their tragedies and happiness, their romances, families and children. All in a book you 
won't want to miss. There are over 200 pictures from Ward's personal album, most of which have never before 
been seen by the public. 

For a short time (due to a limited supply) purchasing of the book will also receive a FREE home video of some 
of these people in action. 

For the first time you are invited behind the scenes of the circus side show, where only the participants were 
allowed, to meet the oddities as they really are. 

Order now and you will ALSO RECEIVE FREE a cassette of further reminisceses of life in the side show. Don't 
wait, these free gifts won't be available for long. 











































The book, video and cassette are only $20.00 plus $2.00 shipping. 
ORDER FROM 
WARD HALL 
P. O. Box 907, Gibsonton, Fla. 33534 


(Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery) 
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AMERICA’S FINEST 
BIG-TOP TOURS Be cre 





DECEMBER 26th - JANGARY 4th 
A SPECTACULAR TOUR FEATURING 
EUROPE'S GREAT WINTER CIRCUSES IN 
AMSTERDAM - HAMBORG - BERLIN - MUNICH - FRANKFURT 


WHEN EVERY DAY IS CIRCUS DAY! 


Specifically Circus, @)i vil TRAVEL For more information contact: 


First-Class tours; planned, Bill Whitney, CFA/CHS/CMB 

operated & conducted by CALL: 800 - 370 -6664 1218 Massachusetts Ave. 

experienced, travel professionals. WITHIN MA: 617 -661-3311 Cambridge, MA 02138 
FAX: 617 - 354 - 7027 
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illian "Leitzel" Pelikan 
i was born in Germany. 

Her father was Hungar- 
ian and her mother came from 
Czechoslovakia (or Bohemia, 
as it was called in 1882, the 
year of Lillian's birth.) Of her 
father, we know only that he 
had been a Cavalry officer and 
improvised a career for him- 
self as an artistic agent. But 
that is about all. His true iden- 
tity remains uncertain (ac- 
cording to some sources, his 
name may have been Edward 
J. Eleanore) and Lillian Leitzel 
always refused to speak of 
him. She retained only mem- 
ories of a stupidly authoritar- 
ian character who soon aban- 
doned his family. 

Her grandmother on her 
mother's side, Julia Pelikan, 
was an aerialist who possessed 
uncommon strength, that Lil- 
lian inherited. Her beautiful 
mother, Elinor Pelikan, was 
also a trapezist who, with her 
sisters, Toni and Tina, and two other part- 
ners, was part of the Leamy Ladies 
troupe—named after their American im- 
presario, Edward T. Leamy. The Leamy 
Ladies performed all over Europe at the 
turn of the century, with an aerial ballet 
which seems to have made use of a com- 
plicated piece of equipment that probably 
gave it, at the time, an appearance of nov- 
elty. 

Their act consisted of trapeze and aerial 
acrobatics. The featured presentation was 
a horizontal wheel that revolved when 
turned by a stationary bicycle rid- 
den by one of the group. The 
other Leamy Ladies hung 
from the rungs of the 
wheel and performed 
various _contortions 
and acrobatics. Lil- 
lian had a solo spot 
where she _ intro- 
duced her giant ¢ 
half-planges. It has 
been suggested 
that the half-planges 
were originated by El- 
inor Pelikan and were 
brought to perfection by 
Lillian. The first record of 
the feat was April 1911. 

During Elinor's peregrinations, 
Lillian spent her early years in Germany 
with her grandparents, where she learned 
dance and music. She showed, among the 
several talents that she developed during 
these years, precocious abilities on the pi- 
ano. Between engagements, her mother 
took care of Lillian's acrobatic education. 

When a long term contract with the 
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Two Queens of the Air, 
Fortp-five pears apart, 


BY DOMINIQUE JANDO 


Empire Theatre, on Leicester Square, was 
offered to the Leamy Ladies, the Pelikan 
family moved to London. There, "Miss 
Leitzel" made her public debut with her 
mother and aunts at age nine. Her stage 
name was the German diminutive of her 
middle name, Alizia. Tradition says that 
she stole star position from the rest of the 
family, which her strong temperament 
would indicate as perfectly plausible. 

As a matter of fact, Lillian Leitzel had 
an extraordinary personality—one which 
had a tendency to override her talent. As 


Dolly Jacobs and Lillian Leitzel. Draw- 
ing by Dominique Jando. 


Henry Ringling North states it: "It was 
not what Leitzel did, or even how she did 
it, that made her a great star. It was her 
own self.” 

Short (she was 4' 9"), she had a wasp 


waist and wrestler's shoul- 
ders, a physical configuration 
that hardly made her a model 
of classic beauty. But her face, 
framed with curls of blond 
hair, radiated her enjoyment 
of life. As it seems to be with 
many short people, she was 
extremely authoritarian and 
of a_ redoubtable intran- 
sigence where her own image 
was concerned. Some per- 
ceived this intransigence as 
unbearable capriciousness, 
but nobody tried to oppose it. 
Her second husband, Clyde 
Ingalls, had learned it the 
hard way: he had lost a finger, 
on which the hot tempered 
Lillian smacked a_ kitchen 
knife in a moment of anger! 

In 1908, Lillian Leitzel and 
the Leamy Ladies came to the 
United States as a center ring 
attraction on Barnum & Bai- 
ley, where their success was 
only mediocre. The troupe 
went back to Europe, but 
without Lillian who chose to remain in 
America. She had difficult times at first, 
desperately trying to find contracts for 
her Roman rings act in honky-tonks and 
second rate vaudeville houses. For a short 
period Leitzel and Annie DeHoman, an- 
other aerialist, worked a double trapeze 
act called the DeHoman Sisters. The act 
appeared on Welsh Bros. Circus. 


Finally, she met success in Bayonne, 
New Jersey, but in a very unusual way. 
Victim of a fall on the second night of her 

engagement, she was back on 

stage the next day on crutch- 

es: she didn't need her legs 

to do her work and she 

went back to the rings 

as if nothing had hap- 

pened! Well “sold,” 

it was the kind of 

feat that American 

audiences loved, 

and Leitzel was 

quite able to take 

advantage of the sit- 

uation, as she proved 

all along in her career. 

In short order she found 

herself on the Orpheum 
circuit--a star. 

Leitzel's vaudeville debut had 
been noted and she was offered a season 
on Broadway. 

Fred Warrell, a_ talent-scout who 
worked for Charles Ringling, later spot- 
ted her at the South Bend, Indiana, Or- 
pheum theatre and, in 1915, Lillian Leitzel 
made her debut in the center ring of Ring- 
ling Bros. World's Greatest Shows, with a 








one hundred and fifty dollar weekly 
road salary—quite a sum at the time. 
She certainly owed such privileges, 
unexpected for a newcomer in a cir- 
cus which already had its share of es- 
tablished stars, to her own force of 
persuasion. Fred Bradna, the leg- 
endary Ringmaster of the Greatest 
Show On Earth, who said of her that 
she was the most fascinating of all 
the stars he had met in his forty 
years with the show, remembered 
nevertheless that her debut in the 
center ring had not been a success: 
“[The audience] didn't get the idea. 
But the wily Ringlings built her into 
a sensation." Charles Ringling and 
his brothers were no beginners; if 
they had given way to capricious Lil- 
lian's exigencies, it was only because 
they well knew that they had star 
material to play with. As for herself, 
Lillian was intelligent enough (she 
was hardly deprived of this quality) 
to know that she had found the right 
opportunity. The Ringlings made her into 
a sensation, but in this, she helped them 
enormously. 

Leitzel's work on the Roman rings of- 
fered nothing technically exceptional. No 
one, in fact, seems to have considered it 
worth describing for the record, and the 
photographs we know don't show any- 
thing interesting enough to catch our at- 
tention. In his book, This Way to the Big 
Show, Dexter Fellows (a Ringling press of- 
fice veteran and, therefore, not in- 
timidated by the use of superlatives) 
clearly suggests that her repertory was, 
after all, quite banal. She had, how- 
ever, a spectacular ascension to the 
rings: a series of roll-over planges on 
the web. After six minutes of what 
Fellows calls an “adagio" (photo- 
graphs show one-arm planges and 
full-dislocations), she came down to 
the ring, then returned aloft for the 
finale that made her a legend. She 
was pulled up to the top of the tent, 
hung by one wrist to a hand loop, 
where she performed an impressive 
series of one-arm dislocations (that 
is, swinging her body around the 
axle of her arm.) Her record was es- 
tablished at two hundred and forty 
nine swings; in normal days, and ac- 
cording to her mood, she did from 
fifty to one hundred and fifty! 

In vaudeville, such an act was 
enough to enthuse crowds. In the 
center ring of the giant Ringling- 
Barnum circus, where exhibitions of 
prowess happened simultaneously 
in three rings and two stages, di- 
minutive Lillian was at risk of being 
lost in the mass. But she had a solid 
trump card: her artistic tempera- 
ment, that may be called, in her case, 






















































The Leamy Ladies shortly after they ar- 
rived in America. Lietzel is at left. Pfening 
Archives. 


genius. As Henry Ringling North sum- 
marized it: "Where others wore the set 
smile of stress and fear, she laughed as 
joyously as a little girl playing on a 
swing.” And Robert Lewis Taylor added: 
"Her style . . . suggested she had lifted 
the art above any suspicion of athletic ef- 


Leitzel as she appeared on Ringling 
Bros. in 1915. Pfening Archives. 





fort. . .. The spell she cast was hyp- 
notic.” 

Lillian Leitzel knew how to es- 
tablish a joyful bond with her audi- 
ence, blowing kisses to them be- 
tween tricks, bursting with laughter 
for the slightest reason, completely 
at ease between earth and sky. How- 
ever, under a ten thousand seat tent 
where the nearest spectator was six- 
ty feet from the center of the ring 
(and twenty feet lower), establishing 
such a dialogue was like attempting 
to create a rapport with ants—and 
dainty Lillian, seen from below, was 
scarcely bigger than a gnat. But she 
had a perfect understanding and 
sense of the drama involved, and 
knew how to play it. 

The Ringlings, aware of all these 
elements, put their star-making ma- 
chine in motion: a good dose of ad- 
vertising and public relations (for 
which Lillian Leitzel always proved 
herself extremely cooperative and 
showed a faultless talent) and, above all, 
an efficient if shameless staging--to which 
not only Leitzel easily lent herself, but 
also adorned with personal additions that 
would have united La Duse and Sarah 
Bernhardt in common awe and envy. 

In its more achieved form, her presenta- 
tion was fascinating. She didn't enter the 
ring--she was carried to it by a giant, 
dressed in a costume ornate with smash- 
ing gold epaulettes and fouraquere which 
made him look like a hotel doorman. Be- 
hind them came Mabel Clemens, the star's 
chamber-maid (and the recipient of many 
of Leitzel's tirades.) The amazing 
cortege was caught in a spotlight 
and a hush came over the entire 
house; even the candy-butchers 
stopped their incessant barking. 
Miss Leitzel was then deposited in 
the ring, from where she blew kisses 
to her fans, smiled widely and shed 
her long white coat into the waiting 
hands of the faithful (and trembling) 
Clemens. The band attacked the 
Crimson Petal, while the dainty aeri- 
alist performed her web ascension; 
shining with uncontrolled joy, she 
carried on with her routine on the 
rings, to the accompaniment of the 
William Tell Overture-which sug- 
gests that her rhythm was quite up- 
lifted. When this was over, she re- 
sponded to the applause, taking her 
time, much to the despair of Ring- 
master Fred Bradna, whose Ger- 
manic authority had no hold on the 
star's caprice. Then, came the inter- 
minable one-arm dislocations, ex- 
ecuted, in a spotlight, to Rimsky 
Korsakoff's Flight of the Bumblebee 
(later, Merle Evans, the show's mu- 
sical director, substituted the Dance 
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of Hours). Inevitably, at the 
fortieth dislocation, her 
hairpins took flight, re- 
leasing her opulent blond 
curls—a superb theatrical ef- 
fect (the execution of which 
she kept secret) that made 
the vislon even more dra- 
matle. 

This finale, Fred Bradna 
recalls, "was not a beautiful 
sight. It was not supposed 
to be. It was a test of stam- 
ina. As her body rolled over 
and over, the effect was 
saved from monotony only 
because the crowd counted 
the turns and wondered 
how many she would ex- 
ecute that day, and when 
she returned to the ring and 
curtsied as prettily as a fairy 
princess, the audience ap- — 
plauded because so little girl had proved 
herself at once so dainty and so strong.” A 
singularly revealing commentary, be- 
cause the feat in question is effectively not 
very aesthetic and quite monotonous. 
Leitzel was not, perhaps, the first to do it, 
and she was not the last, but none other 
than her has never been able to give it this 
retrospective charm, mixed with relief 
and admiration, which was largely due to 
one attribute and one alone--her per- 
sonality. 

In her best days, Leitzel added a sub- 
lime final touch to this presentation. 
Stunned by such an expenditure of en- 
ergy, staggering and on the verge of faint- 
ing, she left the ring assisted by her maid, 
and collapsed in the arms of Willie Mosh- 
er, her giant doorman, who carried her 
out amid a deluge of applause. Leitzel, of 
course, managed to summon enough 
strength to blow kisses to her admirers. 
Backstage, however, she still had plenty 
of energy left for the performance to con- 
tinue in the form of invective hurled at 
the band, and the heaving about of di- 
verse objects, accompanied by insults in 
five languages to the person of Miss Cle- 
mens, the maid, who, accustomed to this 
intermezzo, waited with relative stoicism 
for Miss Leitzel to burn off what had 
seemed to remain of her life. 

Leitzel was a star because, above all, 
she had a star temperament. If destiny 
had made her an actress, a dancer or a 
musician (which she could have become), 
she would have been star in any case. 

Her act was the raison d'etre of the char- 
acter she was, and it was this character 
which made her fascinating. While the 
Ringlings made her a sensation in the 
ring, she herself took care of becoming a 
sensation in life. There were other stars in 
the circus' company, some of whom al-so 
knew how to protect their privileges. 
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Leitzel in 1919 on Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey. Pfening Archives. 


But, in this field at least, none reached 
the stature of Lillian Leitzel. She was the 
firstperformer to demand a special Pull- 
man car on the circus train--and to get it. 
She had her own dressing room tent, set 
up in the immediate proximity to the per- 
formers’ entrance to the big top, with 
fresh flowers provided each morning by 
the management. She had her maid. She 
used a limousine with a chauffeur for her 
errands. She let her admirers wait, flow- 
ers in hand and jewels in their pockets, 
outside her dressing room tent, whatever 
the weather was, even (and perhaps, es- 
pecially) if they were such luminaries as 
Henry Ford. 

Finally and most importantly, she nev- 
er refused to answer the questions of a 
journalist, however stupid they may 
have been. She displayed the patience 
of an angel for the members of this 
profession, and bestowed upon them 
all the resources of her intelligence 
and charm. 


For she had charm. She could be 
unbearable, but she had a keen sense 
of friendship. She was generous, es- 
pecially with children for whom she 
created classroom sessions, teaching 
them music or languages, and whom 
she showered with gifts. (She could 
speak in five languages. In three of 
them, she was completely fluent.) She 
loved to seduce--her audience as well 
as her admirers, known and un- 
known. Clyde Ingalls, her husband, 
could never get used to it (any more 
than he could to the loss of his finger.) 
They were a mismatched couple: In- 
galls was the side-show manager and 
the ring announcer; a tall man, he was 


































a talented spieler, but had 
no refinement whatsoever. 
He contrasted sharply with 
Leitzel, artist to the tip of 
her fingers, interested in 
arts and music, intelligent 
and articulate. Their mar- 
; riage was condemned to 
} failure, and ended logically 
with a divorce. 
Lillian's third husband 
(her first remains as mys- 
terious as her father) was 
her male counterpart, the 
ultimate star of the flying 
trapeze, Alfredo Codona. 
In Hollywood terms, such 
a marriage was to press 
agents the equivalent of the 
marriage of Mary Pickford 
and Douglas Fairbanks-- 
the ideal, inevitable, union 
of god and goddess. 

Codona was no more thrilled by his 
wife's public relations activities than his 
predecessor, but at least he admired her 
artistry and understood her. The wedding 
took place in 1927. Codona and Leitzel 
were at the zenith of their respective 
fame. Their union had its share of turmoil 
that Leitzel was so good at creating, but it 
was cemented by their reciprocal admira- 
tion. 

When the circus was not on tour, Leit- 
zeland the Codonas appeared in vaude- 
ville houses and in major European circus 
buildings and music-halls. At the time, 
Leitzel could command as muchas thir- 
teen hundred dollars a week for a special 
series of performances. 






















Alfredo Codona and Lillian Leitzel on 
their wedding day in 1927. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 


For the winter of 1931, she was 
signed by the Valencia Music-Hall, 
in Copenhagen. In February, on 
Friday the 13th, one of her ring's 
attachments (a swivel) broke dur- 
ing her act. She fell thirty feet, head 
first. Codona was then appearing 
in Berlin at the famous Winter- 
Garden. Immediately informed of 
the tragedy, he rushed to Co- 
penhagen where Lillian, who was 
only injured, insisted that she was 
able to resume performances the 
next day—which her husband con- 
vinced her not to do. Somehow 
comforted, he returned to resume 
his own engagement. 

In fact, Lillian Leitzel suffered 
multiple internal lesions. She died 
two days later. The Queen of the 
Air had lost her wings. 

New York, February 17, 1931. 
"The opening of the hockey match 
at Madison Square Garden was de- 
layed by a tribute that began with 
dimmed house lights as had al- 
ways been done for her entrance at 
the circus. An announcer skated 
out onto the ice and said: 'To the 
memory of Lillian Leitzel--God rest her 
soul.’ Then the crowd sang Auld Lang 
Syne and a drummer beat out the same 
kind of rolls that accompanied her diz- 
zying whirls." Thus, New York said fare- 
well to the most shining star that ever 


brightened the circus world. Lillian Leit- 
zel had entered into legend. 


444TH 


Since Lillian Leitzel, Roman rings acts 
seem to have become a women's spe- 
cialty, especially in the United States, 
where nearly all such acts have been pat- 
terned after hers, with the unavoidable se- 
ties of dislocations as a finale. Many of 
them were, and still are, technically 
stronger and even of a more elegant style 
(rare film footage of Leitzel’s suggests a 
style more athletic than do written tes- 
timonies). But it should be reiterated that 
Lillian Leitzel's place in circus history was 
due to her artistic personality. A painter 
doesn't create a work of art by copying a 
masterpiece to which he would add tech- 
nical improvements. Art is a matter of 
personal vision, and the artist's sensitivity 
is as important, if not more important, 
than his technique. This observation is 
valid when considering the circus, just as 
it is when addressing any other form of 
artistic expression. In the forties, Ringling 
tried to promote Heidi Lalage. Her act re- 
mained faithful to Leitzel's now classical 
format, and those who saw her work 
agree that her style approached per- 
fection. She had an irreproachable tech- 
nique and the grace of great artists. All 
things considered, she appeared only to 
lack originality. Twenty years later, La 


Dolly Jacobs, the new queen of the Ro- 
man rings on Ringling-Barnum in 1981. 
Ringling Bros. & Barnum and Bailey Cir- 
cus photo. 


Toria (Vicky Unus) was featured above 
the center ring, performing the same dis- 
locations after a particularly athletic rou- 
tine on the Roman rings. 

In April 1976, The Greatest Show On 
Earth added to its aerial display a beauti- 
ful aerialist who swung on the Roman 
rings over a side ring. Only twenty years 
old, she was destined to become a circus 
star. Her name was Dolly Jacobs. 

It was a name not unknown to circus 
audiences. Her sister, Lou-Ann Jacobs, al- 
ready had a reputation as a superb trap- 
ezist, and her father was none other than 
Lou Jacobs, the most famous clown in the 
United States--a living legend whose sil- 
houette had been an integrated fixture of 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Cir- 
cus since 1927. 

Dolly was born in the circus. Her moth- 
er, Jean Rockwell, had an adventurous 
mind. She had been a cover-girl, a pho- 
tographer and a published writer with a 
pilot license, before joining Ringling’s 
army of showgirls in 1948 (they were, at 
that time, much more than mere dancers). 
Her career in this employ was short-lived. 
Jean didn't go further than Madison 
Square Garden, in New York, where the 
circus traditionally started its tour. She 
was featured in the aerial ballet with a re- 
volving ladder act; on May 5, only a few 
weeks after her debut, a miscalculation on 
her partner's part resulted in her losing 


her balance and falling to the arena 
floor. Suffering from serious back 
injuries, she remained immobilized 
for months. Circus folks don't aban- 
don their own who are forced away 
from their world; many of her fel- 
low artists visited her during her 
convalescence. But one of her vis- 
itors showed more than customary 
interest: Lou Jacobs had succumbed 
to Jean Rockwell's charm. They 
married when she recovered, and 
they had two daughters, each as 
pretty as their mother, Lou-Ann 
and Dolly Jean. They were to carry 
on Jean's career where it had been 
cut short and would make their de- 
but in the same troupe of show- 
girls. 

But the destiny of the Jacobs sis- 
ters had been sealed many years 
earlier. In 1928, John Ringling hired 
the legendary troupe of high wire 
walkers, the Wallendas. One of 
them, Joe Geiger, started a friend- 
ship with Lou Jacobs who, like him- 
self, was of German origin. This 
friendship was to remain solid 
through years, and it was Joe's 

wife, Margie, who took care of Lou-Ann's 
and Dolly's artistic training. 

Margie Geiger pursued an interesting 
career in the United States and Canada 
with an original Roman rings act in the 
fifties. She executed most part of her rou- 
tine in full swing. She got the idea by 
watching women's gymnastic exhibitions 
which, at the time, made use of this tech- 
nique. By being less static than usual, it 
gave the advantage of catching the audi- 
ence's attention—an appreciable bonus 
when one is asked to perform in three 
ring arenas. Margie was the first aerialist 
to swing on the rings and no one since 
had followed in her footsteps. Dolly Ja- 
cobs did and, as Margie's pupil, brought 
to the routine qualities that make excep- 
tional artists. She was intelligent, strong- 
minded, hard-working, perfectly aware of 
her abilities and the image the audience 
could see of her. A sports enthusiast, she 
had a winner's temperament (an excellent 
swimmer, like her sister, she has collected 
blue ribbons) and, above all, she wanted 
to be compared to no one. 

Like many circus children raised in Sar- 
asota, Florida (where Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus winter quarters 
were located until 1960), Dolly appeared 
in the Sailor Circus, an amateur youth cir- 
cus originated by the Sarasota High 
School. There, she was initiated to various 
circus disciplines, from ground acrobatics 
to aerials. When working as a showgirl 
for Ringling Bros., she decided time had 
come to create her own act. Between per- 
formances, she started to seriously prac- 
tice on the tight wire; but she felt this ap- 
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formances, she started to seriously prac- 
tice on the tight wire; but she felt this ap- 
paratus didn't suit her abilities. On the 
other hand, she enjoyed the feeling of 
freedom that she got from aerial dis- 
ciplines, and she naturally opted for a tra- 
peze act. Unfortunately, after various at- 
tempts, she realized that she couldn't get 
away from classic routines without mak- 
ing her work look like an exhibition of 
strength. This fitted neither 
her temperament, nor her 
taste. 

Margie Geiger dug into 
her trunks and exhumed 
her Roman rings. 

Dolly had found her me- 
dium: "Rings give me more 
freedom," she says, “be- 
cause they are independent 
from one another; they also 
offer a larger range of pos- 
sibilities. "More, the full- 
swing presentation @ la Mar- 
gie remained original and 
allowed her to privilege the 
aesthetics of movement. In 
its first version, the act was 
put together in three 
months . 

"It was painful," recalls 
Margie Geiger, “because we 
worked during the summer, 
when Florida is very hot 
and humid, and we prac- 
ticed outdoors . But work- 
ing with Dolly was very 
easy on me, because she is a 
compulsive worker, always ready before 
time and never tired . She constantly tries 
to do better, to improve details . And 
then, like her sister, she is naturally grace- 
ful; she knows how to move with el- 
egance.” 

As soon as she was ready, Dolly made 
her debut in the Ringling show. She was 
not its star, of course, but she was im- 
mediately noticed. First of all, she swung 
on the rings, which was unusual. Then, 
the good fairies presented her with the 
kind of beauty that captures attention--an 
advantage she would have had on Lillian 
Leitzel! Finally, she displayed this fragile 
grace (of which fragility is only an ap- 
pearance!) along with a smile radiant 
enough to disarm a regiment. 

For two seasons, Dolly Jacobs refined 
her act. At the same time, she took ad- 
vantage of the presence in the show of 
other aerialists, the Flying Farfans, to 
practice on the flying trapeze. Since she 
does nothing halfway, she soon found 
herself part of the Farfans' act. Her trick 
repertory eventually included a layout 
and a half, and a double and a half som- 
ersault caught by the legs, a passing leap 
over the trapeze bar, and a triple som- 
ersault to the net . "If she had kept going,” 
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says Armando Farfan, "she would have 
mastered the triple to the catcher!" 
Meanwhile, she was trying to find a 
stronger finale for her own _ act-- 
something unique that would allow her 
to work alone, above the center ring. Joe 
Geiger recalled that he saw an aerialist, 
Frank Sheppard, who, as a finale to his 
act, released his trapeze and flew in the 
air to a vertical rope which he caught. The 





Dolly on the Big Apple Circus in 1984. 
Author's collection. 


trick was within Dolly's grasp now that 
she was an experienced flyer. Un- 
fortunately, Sheppard was killed per- 
forming the feat (the attachment of his 
rope broke one day under the shock of his 
impact) and Dolly didn't find many peo- 
ple willing to encourage her. Such a ret- 
icence came from two reasons: It was a 
dangerous stunt, and nobody had the 
faintest idea of the distances used by 
Sheppard. (Distances and tempos are the 
bases of flying trapeze and related acts). 
But this reticence was not enough to 
discourage Dolly. She had a web installed 
in front of her rings, a safety mechanic be- 
tween them and the web, and she decided 
to try the trick. Wire walker Pedro Carillo 
and bear trainer Wally Naghtin offered to 
help her. The first modification to Shep- 
pard’s original finale was to transform his 
straight jump into a somersault, which 
didn't demand as much distance between 
the rings and the web to be spectacular, 
and added an acrobatic dimension to an 
otherwise simple stunt. The distance was 
defined after many fumbles, as was the 
technique to be used. There followed trial 









after trial, until Dolly finally mastered the 
trick. She even succeeded with a double 
somersault, but this was too risky to be at- 
tempted in front of an audience without 
the safety of a mechanic. 

In 1979, for the individual audition of 
acts which precedes the staging of the 
production, Dolly had the web put into 
position. She didn't inform anybody in 
the company of her intention, for fear of 
worrying her father, Lou Ja- 
cobs. Although she had never 
attempted the somersault 
without a safety device, she 
was certain by then that she 
had totally mastered the trick. 
When her turn came, Irvin 
Feld, the producer of The 
Greatest Show On_ Earth, 
watched her act through his 
thick glasses, without giving 
it special attention. But his in- 
terest arose when he realized 
that, instead of her usual fi- 
nale, Dolly was preparing 
herself to do something he 
was not used to. On the 
ground, Pedro Carillo kept 
the web tightened with the 
weight of his body. Dolly 
“pumped” her swings to their 
maximum height __ while, 
around Pedro, assistants kept 
keen eyes on her, ready to 
spot any remaining possibil- 
ity of a mishap. At the apex of 
her last swing, Dolly released 
herself from the rings, turned 
a fly away somersault, and grabbed the 
web in front of her with her two hands. 
As Irvin Feld, who nearly swallowed his 
ever present cigarillo, was busy checking 
his glasses, the artists and personnel in 
the house gave the soon-to-be star a 
standing ovation. 

An ecstatic Dolly, beaming with pride, 
had just received the tribute of her peers-- 
a rare tribute indeed from a gathering of 
hardened troupers! Lou, not that re- 
assured, was nonetheless proud of his 
daughter, and Irvin Feld announced that 
Dolly Jacobs would perform as a solo act, 
above the center ring. A star was born. 

Back in 1977, while her act was still ina 
kind of draft form, Dolly was invited to 
participate in the Festival International du 
Cirque in Monte-Carlo. She returned to 
the United States with a coveted prize, the 
Dame du Cirque, and the City of Monaco 
award. But when her act found its de- 
finitive shape, she became eager to go 
back to Monte-Carlo again, this time striv- 
ing for the prestigious Silver and Gold 
Clowns-which are to the circus world 
what Oscars are to Hollywood. This wish 
was fulfilled in 1988. Dolly received once 
again the Dame du Cirque award, but it 
came this time with a Silver Clown. She 


A recent photo of the beautiful Dolly Ja- 
cobs. John Polacsek photo. 


Switzerland noted, "With her, all is grace, 
style and beauty." In the professional Ital- 
ian circus magazine, Circo, Pierre Paret 
echoed, “her work . . . is of an elegance 
without equal . . . [to her] grace is a car- 
dinal virtue." 

Dolly Jacobs left Ringling Bros. in 1984. 
She joined New York's one-ring, theat- 
rical, Big Apple Circus where her special 
blend of pure artistry and exceptional 
skills showed at their best. There, she be- 
came fully aware of her appeal to audi- 
ences, which was not obvious to her in 
the vast anonymity of large arenas. Al- 
though she has since appeared in other 
places, especially in Europe's one-ring cir- 
cuses, it can be said that she fully blos- 
somed in her home-land's celebrated 
"new" circus. 

Dolly Jacobs’ act is a work of art; "[It] 
transcends mere aerial razzle-dazzle," 
noted Peter Bonventre in Newsweek. "It is 
a swirling exhibition of grace and flex- 
ibility that marks Dolly Jacobs as one of 
the world's finest women athletes." As 
soon as she enters the ring, dressed in a 
lavish coat, she commands admiring re- 
spect. She has her very own way of walk- 
ing forward with majesty, sweeping the 
audience with a glance and a subduing 
smile. She curtsies lightly and slowly re- 
moves her coat, revealing a slender, su- 
perb body, clad only in a sparkling bikini- 
-an image which could easily have forced 
Leonardo da Vinci to reconsider his def- 


inition of classic beauty. At 
this point, the audience's re- 
action is quite interesting to 
watch. It varies, according to 
the local degree of civiliza- 
tion, from the loss of voice 
resulting from this sight, to 
approbative shouting and 
whistling, in the style of Tex 
Avery's "Big Bad Wolf" car- 
toon character. After a seem- 
ingly effortless half-lever up 
to the web, she performs a 
series of arabesques prior to 
starting the first half or her 
act, which is a still routine. It 
begins with an impressive 
muscle-up topped by a 
shoulder stand, executed 
with such apparent ease that 
the audience doesn't even 
suspect the difficulty of the 
movement. Then, to the ac- 
companiment of romantic 
music, come full _ dis- 
locations, various suspen- 
sions and aerial contortions, 
all of which she integrates 
with disconcerting grace. At 
no moment does her smile 
seem constrained, at no point is the grace 
of her movements shadowed by the feel- 
ing of effort. 

The second half of her act, performed 
entirely in full swing, is a genuine hymn 
to joy. What Dolly actually does becomes 
of no particular importance. As she danc- 
es into space, audiences let themselves be 
carried away by her magic. "Oh's" and 
“ah's” still punctuate some spectacular ex- 
ercises, but they do not betray any uneasy 
feeling—on the contrary, they are expres- 
sions of uninhibited awe. I re- 
member a young spectator 
watching Dolly's act, in a tele- 
vision broadcast. He was about 
thirteen; the camera made a 
close-up on him, showing his 
eyes and his mouth wide open; 
suddenly, a smile came on his 
face and his lips moved. It was 
easy to read them. Slowly, he 
said: "Unbelievable." 

On a drum roll, Dolly Jacobs’ 
final fly-away —_ somersault 
crowns this magnificent pres- 
entation. Back down in the 
ring, she bows triumphaly and 
without ostentation; but she 
doesn't remain there accepting 
applause for very long. It is as 
if she is reminding us of what 
we have just discovered--that 
her kingdom is in the air. 

Although her finale is 
unique, what makes Dolly Ja- 
cobs an outstanding artist is not 
as much the tricks she performs 


as the style and manner with which she 
dresses them. Watching her act closely, 
one discovers those personal touches 
which set her apart from ordinary per- 
formers; a way of inclining her head, of 
sliding her legs voluptuously into the 
rings, a shiver of her shoulders, the posi- 
tion of her arms and hands in arabesques, 
the placement of her body in space, her 
toes always impeccably pointed, the man- 
ner, also, in which she looks at the audi- 
ence and establishes contact with them. 
These are specific gestures and attitudes, 
particular to her and of which she is bare- 
ly even conscious. It is a simple reflection 
of her artistic personality—unquestionably 
unique—which is the essence of her act 
and makes any possible imitation lu- 
dicrous. 

A perfectionist, Dolly Jacobs has an in- 
satiable need to question herself, to in- 
cessantly improve details that anyone else 
would have thought perfect. When she re- 
turned to the Big Apple Circus after her 
success in Monte-Carlo in 1988, Dolly 
changed her finale. She doubled the dis- 
tance between the rings and the web, 
making her fly-away somersault even 
more dramatic! The Silver Clown she had 
just won could have been the apogee of 
her career; but, as usual, she thought she 
could do better. After having performed 
for the first time this new finale in front of 
an audience, she said to me, in a smile, 
“Now, I have to go back to Monte-Carlo!" 


A slightly different version of this ar- 
ticle originally appeared in les Cahiers du 
Cirque, No. 2, ISSN0257-3806; ISBN 2- 
88200-005-7, a publication of the des Edi- 
tions de la Gardine. Printed with per- 
mission of Frederic Bollmann, editor. 
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Thingy Yours on the (Band) 


BY FRED D. 


YY hen Fred Pfening, Jr. began ed- 
iting Bandwagon in the fall of 
1961--exactly thirty years ago 
this issue—Clyde Beatty was the biggest 
name in the circus business. John North 
and Art Concello ran the Ringling show. 
Tommy Hanneford worked in the family 
riding act on Dobritch dates. John Her- 
riott and Tarzan Zerbini were two up and 
comers with Mills Bros. Cliff Vargas was 
running a bar in Chicago, and Kenneth 
Feld was thirteen years old. 

Pfening, then thirty-six, brought a 
unique blend of talents to the position. He 
was an authority on the circus and its his- 
tory, the result of trouping on shows for 
two summers in the 1940s and owning his 
own in 1955, writing extensively on the 
subject, editing five route books, and as- 
sembling an excellent general collection. 
To this he added a technical background 
in journalism dating back to the days 
when he edited Ohio State University's 
humor magazine, a flair for the graphic 
arts, and a fascination with photography. 

After he was elected president of the 
211 membe Circus Historical Society in 
Bandwagon, and he supplied then editor 
Agnes King with material and ideas. By 
1958, his main priority was to upgrade 
1961, when the publishing schedule fell 


This was the first issue Pfening edited. 
Note three month date at upper right 
which resulted from the issue being 
mailed in late November. Since then, the 
magazine has been mailed on a timely 
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PFENING Hi 


Pfening in his basement office in 1966. 
Behind him is part of his collection, now 
called Pfening Archives. Since the time of 
this photo, the collection has outgrown 
the basement, an addition to the base- 
ment, his son's basement, and two rooms 
at his office. Author's collection. 


months behind, it was clear that King 
could not devote the time necessary to the 
magazine. Pfening assumed the job of ed- 
itor, enlisting his friends Joe Bradbury 
and Tom Parkinson as associate editors. 

His first issue, crude by current stan- 
dards, contained articles by Parkinson, 
Bradbury, Bill Elbirn, Art Gunther, Doug 
Lyon, and Pfening himself. Also included 
was a column that recapped current cir- 
cus news, a letterhead, a selection of old 
photographs, and a group of newspaper 
ads. Reviewing this maiden effort with 
three decades hindsight, the most striking 
feature is the brevity of the articles as the 
entire issue--six essays, the numerous fill- 
ers, the list of new members, the election 
results, an explanation of the new editori- 
al policy, a half page of ads, and a Gar- 
gantua poster on the cover—totaled twen- 
ty pages, the same number as the 1990 
season's review. 

For two years starting in 1962 the mag- 
azine published reviews of contemporary 
shows, and occasionally listed routes. Par- 
kinson's “Under the Marquee" column, 


sometimes called "Current Show News,” 
also lasted another year. Issues were in 
the twenty-four to twenty-eight page 
range, the result of the organization's 
poor financial health. The November- 
December, 1962 issue was a low point of 
sorts as eighteen and a half of the thirty- 
two pages were ads, most of them 
hustled by Pfening from friends to 
relieve the fiscal burden. 

Nineteen sixty four was a break- 
through year as the number of 
pages published increased dramat- 
ically, including a then-record for- 
ty page Christmas issue. Parkinson 
began the tradition of reviewing 
the just-completed circus season, a 
task handled later by a number of 
others, including Bradbury who 
did it anonymously. Notable, too, 
was Pierre Couderc's_ dis- 
tinguished series on leapers and 
flyers. But the most significant 
event of the year was the special 
issue devoted entirely to the his- 
tory of the circuses from Peru, In- 
diana which remains the most de- 
finitive work on the subject, and 
one of the best Bandwagons ever. 

Bradbury, the magazine's most 
prolific author, began his monu- 
mental history of the Cole Bros. 
Circus in 1965. Running for years, 
it was one of the most popular 

pieces ever published. Fred Pfening III's 
first contribution was also made that year. 
Next to the elder Pfening, these two have 
had the most influence in shaping the 
magazine, Bradbury, in addition to his 
over 125 articles, through his encour- 
agement of other writers, and his detailed 
critiques of each issue, and the younger 


The 1965 Clyde Beatty cover was one 


of the best ever, capturing the great train- 
er atan archatypical moment. 
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Pfening as a fact checker, proofreader, 
and copywriter. Both have made many 
suggestions that have been incorporated 
into the magazine's format. 

In 1969 the first, and so far only, part of 
the "Pictorial Encyclopedia of Circus Pa- 
rade Wagons,” written by Richard E. Con- 
over, Fred Dahlinger, and Pfening, ap- 
peared. A history of all known steam and 
kerosene calliopes using an un- 
precedented sixty photographs, it was the 
high water mark of a long tradition of 
tracing the careers of parade wagons. 

In the 1970s, as the magazine continued 
to prosper, Pfening found time to write 
important articles on wild animal train- 
ers, posters, and cannon acts. Another im- 
portant piece was Parkinson's series on 
William P. Hall. Stuart Thayer carved out 
his niche in a number of articles, and in 
his column "One Sheet" which ran from 
1973 to 1976. Starting in 1976, Bradbury 
returned to Cole Bros., covering it from 
1940 until its end, and found time to write 
the history of the Barnett and Wallace 
Bros. Circuses, Downie Bros. Circus, and 
the King brothers’ Main, Gentry and Cole 
shows. The Christmas 1976 issue was 52 
pages, the most to that time, and in 1978 
over 200 pages were published over the 
six issues, the first time that barrier was 
broken. 


After a slow start in the 1980s, the mag- 
azine entered its golden age at mid- 
decade. Since 1983 at least 224 pages have 
been published annually with over 300 a 
year since 1988. An influx of new writers 
and new topics enlivened the journal as 
Orin King began his study of circuses in 
Kansas, Gordon Carver provided season 
histories of many shows, Dan Draper il- 
luminated equestrian subjects, and Steve 
Gossard detailed the lives of performers 
from the Bloomington, Illinois area. 

Long time contributors continued to 
make a major impact. Thayer mined 19th 
century subjects as Dahlinger published 
an important series on the origin of rail- 
road transportation. Chang Reynolds’ ex- 
cellent history of the Al G. Barnes Circus 
continued until his death in 1987 while 
Bradbury turned his talents to Robbins 
Bros., John Robinson, and a number of 
smaller circuses. Current president John 
Polacsek left his mark with pieces on the 
Stowe family, the circus in New Orleans 
and Ludlow and Smith. 

The increase in size and quality of the 
magazine in the 1980s was fueled by four 
sources. The first was the significantly in- 
creased revenues which resulted from 
members’ contributions with their dues, 
and the circusiana auctions at the conven- 
tions. Combined they added over $7000 
to the treasury in some years. The second 
was Pfening's semi-retirement after an ac- 
tive business career which allowed him 
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FOUND AT LAST! 


This photo remains the only one of the 
Five Graces before the top globe was re- 
moved. To the small cadre of wagon his- 
torians, this 1970 cover was a sensation. 


the time to edit far more pages than be- 
fore. The third was an upturn in member- 
ship, including a number of circus pro- 
fessionals, which increased dues 
revenues. The fourth was the purchase of 
a Desktop Publishing System which al- 
leviated the cost of typesetting and per- 
mitted limitless flexibility in layout. 

In a remarkable display of both gen- 
erosity and perseverance, Pfening pur- 


The great historian Richard E. Conover 
was honored at the time of his death in 
1971. One of only two members ever to 
appear on the cover, the other being Bob 
Parkinson, Conover assisted Pfening with 
the magazine in many ways. 
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chased a computer system, and at age six- 
ty-two, with no previous computer ex- 
perience and in fact no prior interest in 
them, taught himself the complex soft- 
ware, becoming as absorbed in the mi- 
nutia of computers as any teenaged hack- 
er. He later upgraded the equipment, and 
added a digital scanner which by "read- 
ing" typed manuscripts converted them 
into usable text, eliminating the time con- 
suming task of keying in manuscripts. 

The computer opened a new world. 
With an endless range of typefaces and 
sizes, Pfening, for the first time, could ex- 
amine layouts for readability, test al- 
ternatives, redesign at will, and lengthen 
or shorten articles with ease. The ability 
to direct the text to "wrap around" photos 
was an important feature as it freed the 
photo size from the confines of the col- 
umn width. The computer even had a 
program that checked the spelling and 
grammar. After experimentation and a 
few failures with the early computer- 
generated issues, he hit his stride about 
1989 and has been refining his technique 
ever since. 

A lively graphic design that reflects the 
vivacity of the subject is a Bandwagon 
trademark, particularly on the covers. The 
first of many color covers appeared in 
1963. Two classics appeared in 1965: a 
dramatic photo of Clyde Beatty, and a 
fold-out, full color Forepaugh one sheet. 
Holton Rower's photo of the Big Apple 
Circus performance, published in 1988, 
was perhaps the most artistic cover ever, 
and a group photo of the Ringling- 
Barnum personnel in Japan was the first 
color photo. From readers’ comments, the 
most popular of the many lithographs 
used on covers was the Barnum and Bai- 
ley Circus Girl poster which ran in 1988. 

Two covers were of great historical sig- 
nificance. The first was the only known 
photograph of the Five Graces band- 
wagon with the globe atop which ap- 
peared in 1970, and the other was of Jum- 
bo's hide and skeleton in the Barnum and 
Bailey museum tent in 1983. Both were 
later reproduced many times elsewhere. 

Thousands of examples of circusiana 
have illustrated articles, making the mag- 
azine a bonanza for the collector. Readers 
have had the opportunity to view both 
popular collectibles such as posters, letter- 
heads, newspaper ads and photos as well 
as less known items such as checks, sea- 
son passes and trade cards. Far more cir- 
cus iconography has appeared in Band- 
wagon than any other place with much of 
it marking the first time it was re- 
produced as Pfening attempts whenever 
possible not to run an illustration which 
has previously appeared elsewhere. 

Taken as a whole the 180 issues Pfening 
has edited are an invaluable resource on 
the history of the American circus. The 
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triumphs and travails of innumerable cir- 
cuses and innumerable seasons have been 
recounted. The famous and the infamous 
have been recalled. The forgotten and the 
obscure have been resurrected. Major an- 
imals' careers have been related. Scores of 
parade wagons’ perambulations have 
been delineated. The role of tents, seating, 
trucks, advertising and a hundred of the 
other nooks and crannies of the past have 
been apprised. While some authors told 
their tales in excruciating detail, and oth- 
ers told it in mangled prose, the fact re- 
mains that all scholars of the circus rely 
on Bandwagon for enlightenment. In the 
last ten years, every historical work on 
American circuses has used material first 
published in the magazine. 

While most articles put flesh on the 
bones of history by detailing known 
events or tracing the lives of prominent 
figures in the business, occasionally a sig- 
nificant revelation was published such as 
Couderc's 1964 discovery that Lena Jor- 
don was the first flyer to catch the triple 
somersault, Thayer's 1983 disclosure that 
the Flatfoots and the Zoological Institute 
were two different groups, and A. H. Sax- 
on's 1987 conclusion that Barnum never 
said "There's a sucker born every minute.” 

Those monographs, and of course oth- 
ers, particularly the multi-issue treatises 
by Parkinson, Bradbury, Dahlinger and 
King, were the home runs. Most articles 
were and are solid singles and doubles, 
factual, albeit often antiquarian, accounts 
which added to the general knowledge of 
American circus history. The quality of 
the research and writing has improved 
markedly in the last decade. The subject 
matter is almost always dependent on the 
research interests of the writer as early at- 
tempts to assign topics were generally un- 
successful. The result has been an imbal- 
ance in the topics and periods covered. 
The physical and business side of the in- 
dustry has always been emphasized more 
than the creative and artistic side, a situa- 
tion that has been corrected to some de- 
gree of late. The years after 1920 have re- 
ceived far more coverage than the years 
before with the period between the Civil 
War and World War I receiving very lim- 
ited attention. 

There have been some failures too. A 
question and answer column never 
caught on, and a program to reprint parts 
of classic circus books deservedly died af- 
ter one attempt. Many of the early articles 
would not pass muster today, none more 
so than 1962's uncredited “Circus Firsts” 
which is the easy choice for the worst ar- 
ticle to ever appear by virtue of its stu- 
pendous factual errors. 

The technical side has also not been 
without mishaps. Photo captions have 
been switched, and on occasion illustra- 
tions have been run too small. Twice text 
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Sparks Circus 
1925 ‘Lithos 


This 1978 selection of Spars posters 
is typical of the many spreads of cir- 
cusiana that the Bandwagon has pub- 
lished. 


was repeated in an article, and the type- 
setter once omitted passages. The worst 
foul up occurred when the typographical 
corrections were not incorporated into the 
final proof copy and the issue was printed 
with a ghastly number of typos, including 
the misspelling of an author's name. After 
negotiations with the printer, a second, 
corrected, press run was made. While the 
proofreading has improved in recent 
years, typos still creep in despite the best 
efforts to catch them. 

While most authors’ work resulted 
from long hours burrowing into back files 
of trade publications, newspapers, and 
the amazingly large amount of surviving 
primary documentation, a number of ar- 
ticles were first person accounts of circus 
life. In the early 1960s Milt Hinkle told of 
his days on the Kit Carson Wild West, 
and Jorgen Christiansen recalled his first 
seasons in America. Later Adrian Sharpe 
recounted his experiences on Yankee Rob- 
inson and Gollmar Bros. In recent years 
Kenneth Hull and Warren Wood have 
written of their time in the business. Start- 
ing in 1988 Dorothy Herbert told her life 
story in a series that received the most fa- 
vorable comment of any piece ever pub- 
lished. 

Many articles have benefited from the 
recollections of those who lived the his- 
tory. William Woodcock Sr., who was on 
dozens of circuses from 1920 until his 
death in 1963, was a veritable en- 
cyclopedia whose insights enrich mono- 
graphs to this day through the knowledge 
he shared in his voluminous cor- 
respondence, in his photograph collection 
(which Pfening acquired in 1964), and in 
his copious notes on elephants. He has 
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been likened to Socrates imparting his 
wisdom to his disciples, and his influence 
is evidenced in a hundred articles. Of all 
the historians associated with Bandwagon, 
Woodcock, the one who never wrote any- 
thing except thousands of elegant letters, 
casts the longest intellectual shadow. 
While Woodcock, Bradbury, Thayer, 
King, and dozens of others have made 
Bandwagon what it is, Pfening remains the 
architect of the magazine. In determining 
the content of each issue, he has been the 
linchpin of the Circus Historical Society 
for almost a third of a century. Year in 
and out, every other month like clock- 
work, he sequesters himself in his base- 
ment office to bring life to the past, trans- 
forming the blank computer screen into a 
record of the circus’ heritage. For virtually 
every article he sifts through his collec- 
tion for illustrations to compliment the 
text, often discovering pertinent in- 
formation which is blended into the story 
after consultation with the author. He 
also handles such auxiliary chores such as 
mailing each issue, changing addresses, 
filling back issue requests, even repre- 
senting the CHS at Post Office audits. 
With the possible exception of the ad- 
ministrative duties—it is all a great joy. 


Pfening plans to continue on the job in- 
definitely, intending to work on long de- 
ferred research projects, and buy every 
computer gadget in sight. He has already 
edited a circus periodical longer than any- 
one else, and it is doubtful if an in- 
dividual will ever again bring the in- 
telligence, insight, and devotion he has to 
the task. In his first thirty years on the job, 
his impact, all 6082 pages of it, in dis- 
seminating the history of the American 
circus has been enormous. A lot of show 
history would have been written without 
him, but a lot wouldn't have, and for that 
we pay him homage. 
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ne of the benefits to Barnum 
H« Bailey's five season tour 

of Europe was the new cir- 
cus talent it brought back for the 
1903 season. Among that talent 
were the riders Victor and Adele 
Bedini and their daughters, Vic- 
toria and Flora. Victor had been 
born in Vincennes, Italy about 
1864 and was in show business 
practically all of his life. In 1887 
he married Adey Hodges Hodgini 
in England. She was a native of 
Dundee, Scotland and her father, 
Joseph Henry Hodges Hodgini 
(1823-1900), had come from Birm- 
ingham, England. At the age of 
25, Joseph in partnership with his 
two brothers, Ted and Oliver, 
started his own circus. 

Adele had two brothers, Albert 
Hodgini of Chicago and Joseph 
Henry Hodges Hodgini, Jr. (1867- 
1950), eventually a resident of 
Germany. The latter is not to be 
confused with Adey’s first cousin, 
Joe Hodgini, the great American rider 
and clown. One of her sisters, Flora, was 
married to a Mr. Gilkins who for a num- 
ber of years served as the European busi- 
ness manager for the Bedini family. 

In 1903 Mlle. Hodgini (as Adele was 
listed in the program) and Victor Bedini 
were in the center ring of Barnum & Bai- 
ley presenting one of the three jockey rid- 
ing acts for that season. The property 
men, object holders and assistants were 
all attired in English huntsmen's cos- 
tumes which gave a gay color to the scene 
and heightened its effect. 

At another spot in that program their 
daughter Flora, along with Ella Bradna 
and Bertha Clarke, rode in separate prin- 
cipal acts. That was also the first year in 
America for the Bradnas and the Clarkes. 
In January of 1904 the quartette of bare- 








- 
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The Equestrian 


BY JOHN DANIEL DRAPER 


back riders consisting of Victor, Adele, 
Victoria and Flora was in daily practice at 
the Ringling Bros. quarters in Baraboo, 
Wisconsin in preparation for the spring 
opening. The Bedini's jockey riding was 
to be featured on the Ringling Circus for 
the next four seasons. Eventually Adey 
served as the ringmistress and the dog 
“Euro” was featured in the famous si- 
multaneous jump-up. This act was con- 
siderably out of the ordinary. The Bedini 
sisters also presented a clever dual bare- 
back riding act and did Cossack riding. 

In 1906, when Victoria married Orrin 
Davenport, she left the Bedini family to 
appear in the Davenport riding acts until 


The Bedini riding act on Ringling Bros. 
in 1905. Left to right Flora, Victor, Victoria 
and Adey. Pfening Achives. 










1926. Her career is covered in 
more detail in another article by 
this author. 

After 1907 Flora also was no 
longer in her parent's troupe. 
Marrying Walter Guice, she spent 
her career through 1941 in her 
husband's comedy riding act (See 
Table II). 

Adele's brother Albert came to 
America initially in 1907 with 
twelve trained stallions and four 
other horses for a twenty-two 
week engagement at the New 
York Hippodrome. After a return 
to Europe, he came back in 1908 
for an eight weeks run with the 
Keith Time and was then engaged 
by Ringling Bros. for the Chicago 
opening in that season. A cousin, 
Joe Hodgini, came to this country 
in the winter of 1908-1909 as an 
apprentice to Albert at the Bar- 
aboo winter quarters. 

In 1907, Mary Gebhardt, re- 
cently arriving from Europe 
joined the Bedini act. Madame Bedini 
was her mentor and Mary became a 
very graceful and talented voltige rider. 
She was the sister of Rudy Gebhardt, bet- 
ter known as Rudy Rudynoff, the stand- 
ing rider, riding comedian and later su- 
perb horse trainer. Rudy and his wife 
Erna did not arrive in America until 1923 
when they joined the John Robinson Cir- 
cus at the same time that Mary was ap- 
pearing there (See Table III). 

In her first years in America, Mary was 
known as Mary Bedini as she appeared 
with Victor and Adele Bedini and Olga 
Reed in a fast moving jockey act. 

Beginning in January of 1908, there was 
an interesting series of four letters written 








































































Sir Victor Bedini, patriarch of the fa- 
mous family in 1907. Pfening Archives. 
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by Adey Bedini to Al Ringling in Bar- 
aboo, Wisconsin. At first, in this cor- 
respondence, she was quite pleasant as 
she described the routines they were pre- 
paring for a six weeks engagement at the 
New York Hippodrome for the late win- 
ter and early spring of 1908. Albert, her 
brother, had been at the Hippodrome in 
1907 and he was to be with them in 
1908, riding his Miss Daisy act dressed 
as a lady. In this act he would carry Mr. 
Bedini and they would do even more 
tricks than the Powell-Cottrells. She ex- 
plained how they would have a big act 
that included work with the buggy, six 
horses including Albert's and beautiful 
costumes. The letter also acknowledged 
receipt of a contract for the 1908 season 
on Ringling Bros. to open at Chicago. She 
stated she would wait until a little later to 
sign. 


Further correspondence revealed that 
some unidentified lady from Europe, 
whom they were seeking for the act, 
would not come without the lady's male 
cousin and that the two of them wanted 
$85.00 per week from Madame Bedini to 
be in the act. Adey did not want the man 
and had offered the lady $45.00 if she 
came alone, but she would not come 
without the man. Adey was having her 
brother-in-law, Mr. Gilkins, try to bring 
about an agreement with the lady in 


Madam Adey Bedini in 1905. Pfening 
Archives. 


The Bedini horse tent on the Ha- 
genbeck-Wallace show in 1908. Pfening 
Archives. 


question but to no avail. In the meanwhile 
Madame Bedini had signed Olga Reed to 
the act for $35.00 per week. 

Another letter revealed that Al Ringling 
was unhappy because the lady was not 
coming and therefore he intended to re- 
duce the salary to be paid to the Bedini's 
for the 1908 season. The salary for the act 
was not disclosed in the correspondence, 
but for 1906 it had been $225.00 and for 
1907 it was $300.00 per week. 

By now Adey, in her correspondence, 
was not so pleasant as previously as she 
wrote: "but about my jockey act being bet- 
ter with her, what could she do more than 
we have been doing before with my two 
girls, so my jockey act will be now for the 
coming season just the same with three 
and the dog as I was with my own family 

with your show for three seasons and 
now, I am bringing you a new act, the 
buggy act, which will cost me from 
three to four hundred dollars and you 
ask me in your letter what reduction we 
could make to you of our salary. Now 
Mr. Al, how could I make a reduction in 
my salary? We are four people, doing 
eight acts a day. | pay Olga Reed this 
season $35.00 per weck, pay a groom, 
five horses, horse shoeing and all my 
good wardrobe. So, Mr. Al, we are very 
sorry, but we could not take less than 
the salary on the contract. Such about 
the young lady, Miss Mary. She is the 
one we had with us last summer, which 
her name is on the contract.” 


In an apparent attempt to make this 


Ietter more formal and “stern,” she 
had Victor sign his name, although she 
obviously had written the letter. 

The final straw in this matter came 
with the following letter of February 20, 
1908 to Al Ringling from Adey Bedini at 
the New York Hippodrome: "Your tele- 
gram received and must say we were 
certainly surprised. From your last Iet- 
ter dated January 27th we considered 
everything satisfactory and Mr. Bedini 
went to the expense of buying a hand- 


some buggy, wardrobe, buggy harness 
and several other things, thinking every- 
thing was alright. 

“Now we get a telegram from you ac- 
cept with the people and horses we have. 
Why did you not tell us that two months 
ago when you first knew our new lady 
rider was not coming as we have can- 
celled other work thinking of opening in 
time for your circus. You must consider, 
Mr. Al, we are a large family with five 
horses and you have placed us in a very 
hard position and it is late in the year to 
secure work not as we care as the Bedini 
family will not remain idle long. We 
could have expected such a thing from 
Walter L. Main, but not from Mr. Al 
Ringling. 

“We have been informed that you have 
been corresponding with Mr. Albert Hod- 
gini and others, but did not think it 
would make any difference with the Be- 
dini family after being a feature with your 
circus four seasons. 


Victoria Bedini on Ringling Bros. in 
1905. Pfening Archives. 
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Madam Adey Bedini on the Ha- 
genbeck-Wallace Shows in 1908. Pfening 
Archives. 


"As far back as January 16th you knew 
who we had in our troupe. Why did you 
not tell us right away you could not place 
our acts, but no matter we hope to remain 
good friends.” 

That season of 1908 Madam Bedini's 
brother Albert did open in Chicago with 
Ringling Bros. and continued there 
through 1914 with his Miss Daisy Riding 
act, "The lady who rides like a man or is it 
the man who rides like a lady?” The Bed- 
inis, however, never again appeared on 
Ringling Bros. nor would they ever ap- 


pear on Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bai- 
ley. The Bedinis went to the Hagenbeck- 
Wallace circus for the 1908 tour. 
A year later on March 2, 1909 there was 
a final bit of interesting correspondence 
from Al Ringling to Madame Bedini. 
“Your very kind letter of recent date 


Victor Bedini on Rice Bros. Circus in 
1936. Pfening Archives. 
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just received. We 
are pleased to hear 
from you and to 
know that you are 
all well and getting 
on so__ nicely. 
Everything here is 
also going fine. 

"Your brother is 
here. He returned 
from Europe a few 
weeks ago and is 
now practising 
every day in the 
ring barn and is, I 
believe, _ bringing 
out some new stuff 
for the coming sea- 

son. 

“I suppose you know we bought from 
your brother-in-law in Berlin the per- 
forming horses, comprising the twelve 
Arabians, the brewery act horses, the taxi- 
meter act, and one act of eight performing 
and one act of six performing horses, be- 
sides, out of these horses, I understand, 
there are several smaller horse acts. So 
you see we will be well provided for in 
performing animal numbers. 

“Well now, Mrs. Bedini, in regards to 
the mattress. I just saw Mr. Cunningham 
and gave him your address and told him 
to go through the places in which bed- 
ding is stored and look up your mattress. 
I presume it will take him several days 
before he will be able to locate it and he 
will then express it to you. 

"Please accept kindest regards for all of 
you from myself as well as Mrs. Ringling. 
Wishing you all continued success.” 

From that time on, much of Madame 
and Victor Bedini's careers through 1922 
was spent on either Hagenbeck-Wallace 
or John Robinson. After 1922, for the next 
two decades they appeared on a wide va- 

riety of circuses and shows such as 

Shrine circuses, vaudeville, fair and 

park dates, at Coney Island, E. K. Fer- 

nandez, Chicago Stadium dates, In- 
dianapolis Police & Fireman's Circus, 

Cincinnati Zoo, Agee's All Star Circus, 

Portland, Oregon Rose Festival, Dan 

Rice & Rice Bros. (1936), Russell Bros. 

(1938 and 1939) and finally the Royal 

» Amcrican Shows. Some of their spon- 

sors were the Pantages Circuit, 

Barnes-Carruthers, Robinson Attrac- 

tions, Sullivan & Considine and Ham- 

d-Wirth (See Table 1). 


The last reference to the family’s rid- 
ing a vaulting act was in 1909, Adele 
had for several years previously 
served as ringmistress for this act, not 
actually taking part in the riding al- 

¢ though she had done so originally. Up 
j to this time Victor continued riding 
Se with the act in conjunction with, 


among others, Mary Bedini, Olga Reed 
and Cecelia Stokes. Retiring in 1910 from 
standing riding, Victor gave his old time 
ring horse “Dexter” to his his daughter 
Flora. This was the bareback horse that he 
had used on Ringling Bros. in 1904 when 
he originated the simultaneous four per- 
son jump-up accompanied by the collie. 
This horse survived until 1925 when it 
broke a leg at the age of 30 ina fall on the 
ice and had to be destroyed. 

In 1909 Madam Bedini was becoming 
firmly established and recognized as a 
great manege and high school rider. She 
was also a trainer and presenter of "world 
renowned liberty horses" and posing 
horses “of almost human intelligence.” 
Featured were the famous horse “Jack 
Morgan” that did the fox trot and her 
great liberty horse “Solar” with the 
trained dogs. By 1934 her troupe carried 
as many as 16 manege and dancing hors- 
es as well as the four white Arabian hors- 
es for her act beautiful. Although her sal- 
ary as a premier park and fair attraction 
might appear to have been very high, her 
weekly expenses for forage, grooms and 
transportation also ran into the hundreds 
of dollars per week. 

By 1912 Adele was the trainer of suberb 
manege horses. She rode these in multiple 
high school acts with her husband and 
with Mary and George Conners or pre- 
sented posing horses in equine statuary 
acts with Nettie Carroll. 

Her blue ribbon riding on the hip- 
podrome track was said to remind the 
spellbound audiences of a beautiful pic- 
ture stepping out of a frame. In her dou- 
ble tandem riding with Victor and in her 
demonstration of her black high school 
stallion that seemed to do everything but 
talk, she became known by 1916 as the 
best horsewoman in the country. At the 
State Theater in Cleveland, Ohio in 1922 
she was acclaimed a brilliant equestrienne 
and show woman par excellence. Her 
magnificently trained horses were one of 
the choicest offerings of the vaudeville 
world in animal acts. 

Among the thirteen horses that she car- 
ried with her troupe in 1925 was the rope 
skipping black Kentucky thoroughbred 
“Mae Murray.” With some exceptions, 
over the years she seemed to prefer black 
or bay horses. One of these was "Don," a 
big hit on the stage in 1909 when he 
danced to the tune “Turkey in the Straw." 
Some of her other riding horses at one 
time or another were "Midnight," "Ara- 
bia,” "Sydney Dixie” (son of "Dan Patch") 
which she rode at Coney Island replacing 
John Agee, “Gold Fox," "King of the Cake 
Walkers," "Black Diamond," "Silver Crest" 
and “Imperial” which was a big hit danc- 
ing on the electric table. Some of these 
horses were presented only after as much 
as two years of intensive training. 





Attired in a long flowing skirt or gown, 
sometimes of a dark hue with matching 
jacket and hat, she always rode side- 
saddle. At the St. Louis Police Circus her 
act beautiful, presented with that old time 
grace, with its two or four white Arabian 
liberty horses and black pony with at- 
tractive trappings and the marvelous cos- 
tuming and riding frocks, was one of the 
noteworthy events of the entire show. For 
all of this Director General Sidney Bel- 
mont rightfully styled her the "fashion 
plate of the arena." A standard phrase to 
describe her presentation was "perfection 
and flawless beauty." One of the officials 
at her engagement at Dreamland Park in 
Newark highly complimented her artistry 
by witnessing her entire performance four 
times. It was quite customary at the con- 
clusion of her manege act, a truly high 
class equestrian offering, for her admirers 
to present her with flowers. 

Appearing with her husband Victor 
and Joe Bowers, she introduced the three 
dancing horses ridden simultaneously 
with the trot in place on small platforms. 
Other innovations of the Bedinis were the 
revolving electric table act for three hors- 
es, the electric light trappings in the ma- 
nege number and the pony "Pete" which 
sat up and then rose to a walk without the 
aid of his front feet. 

Joe Bowers performed on circuses with 
the Bedinis from about 1917 until 1928, 
riding high school horses and clowning. 
His specialties were jumping the high and 
lofty hurdles on "Sinbad" and presenting 
a beautiful stallion that skipped rope. 

Although Adele was the apparent lead- 
er and the star of the Bedini Troupe, her 
husband Victor was a talented horse 
trainer and a consistent support to her by 
way of the new offerings he introduced. 
Most particularly was his Yankee Doodle 
horse act, which he performed with "Gold 
Fox" in 1925. He offered $5000 to see the 
tricks of this horse duplicated anywhere. 
In 1938, the last year of his life, he was 
riding "Black Diamond,” a horse that he 
had also trained, in this Yankee Doodle 
number on Russell Bros. He also per- 
formed with his comedy dog, pony and 
monkey circus, with "Queenie" the foot- 
ball kicking pony (1925) and with "Red 
Grange II" the famous football horse 
(1928). 

In 1938 Victor was still performing at 
the age of 74 on Russell Bros. when he 
suffered a stroke and was taken by Adey 
to their home at Aurora, Illinois where he 
died on August 30th. That season Adele 
also presented her acts on the show. With 
her husband's illness she left the show 
and her cousin, Joe Hodgini, substituted 
for her. She returned to the line-up on 
September 27th and continued on Russell 
Bros. through 1939 as horse trainer with 
her liberty horses and the act beautiful 


and also the comedy 
pony, dog and mon- 
key act. 
For parts of the 
next three years she 
had horses on the 
Royal American 
Shows until she fi- 
nally retired from 
show business in ear- 
ly 1943. At that time 
she sold “Black Di- 
amond" to Ben Dav- 
enport of the Dailey 
Bros. Circus. She 
then lived in Chi- 
cago at the home of 
Lulu Davenport. She 
died there on December 7, 1946 aged 80. 
An equestrienne of the old school, she re- 
mained young in spirit and carried on in 
her career far beyond the age when most- 
show folks retire. 


Flora Bedini Guice. 

After 1907 Flora Bedini, then about six- 
teen years of age, left the Bedini Family 
act and eventually appeared on the Sells 
Floto Circus as a principal bareback rider 
for the seasons of 1909 through 1911. 

In 1908 she married Walter Guice of the 
Ellett Aerial Bar Troupe. Walter had been 
taught that skill by Frank Ellett on the 
Carl Hagenbeck Circus in 1906. A native 
of the Danville, Illinois area, Walter had a 
sister Elizabeth who was a principal rider 
on J. H. LaPearl's Circus in 1897 and 
1898 and was also a rider in a carrying act 
with Ab Johnson in the latter year. She 
had been adopted by the LaPear! family 
and was sometimes known as Elizabeth 
LaPearl. Later she specialized in flying 
rings and aerial contortions. 


Walter, himself, was on Dashington 
Bros. Dog and Pony Show in 1902 as the 
kid boxer who met all comers and in 1904 
on the two car Busby Bros. Circus. In 1907 
and 1908 he was on Sparks and also, in 
part of 1908, with the Bert Delno bar acts 
on Hagenbeck-Wallace. He performed 
with the Frank Ellett Bar Troupe on Sells- 
Floto in 1909. In 1910 and 1911 he was an 
aerialist in his own bar act on Sells-Floto. 

After their marriage, Walter learned the 
art of riding, family standing riding and 
principal riding and Flora did work on 
the aerial bars. Presumably both of them 
being fine athletes and acrobats, they 
were able to teach each other these skills. 
They continued with their Walter Guice 
Riding Troupe through all the years to the 
Olympic Circus engagement at the Chi- 
cago Stadium in 1941. After that time the 
emphasis was more on the aerial bars, 
horizontal bars and trampoline until 
about the time of Flora’s death at age 60 
of a cerebral hemorrhage in 1950. The 


Madam Bedini and her act beautiful on 
Hagenbeck-Wallace in 1937. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 


next year Walter married Bessie Hollis, 
the widow of Melvin Hollis. She had been 
a principal bareback rider in the Walter 
Guice Riding act on Sparks back in 1920. 
After 1951 Walter Guice continued as a 
clown, mostly on Ringling Bros. and Bar- 
num & Bailey until at least 1965. 

The first references to the Guice and Be- 
dini principal acts and double jockey rid- 
ing were for Gollmar Bros. in 1912. In 
1914 Olga Reed had joined their riding act 
on Sparks and by 1915 Flora was gaining 
publicity for her bareback riding and 
jumps through paper hoops (bursting the 
balloons) with a skill possessed by "riders 
of former days.” According to the ads this 
pursuit was a “new routine and few if any 
are now doing the trick." Soon Walter was 
also an accomplished principal rider and 
the pair was participating in a classy car- 
rying act. 


Flora Bedini Guice on R. T. Richards 
Circus in 1917. Pfening Archives. 
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By 1920 their big riding act consisted 
Hollis and his wife Bessie with Walter 
and Flora. In 1923 Walter Kent had been 
added to the act and it was now billed as 
being on the order of the Wirth and 
Hanneford acts. The next year the Balle- 
rine Troupe had Minnie Rooney in addi- 
tion to Flora and Walter. Flora was billed 
as the "Queen of the Equestriennes.” 

Meanwhile the Guice aerial bar acts 
(Four Walters) were also presented. In 
1927 the Bedini comedy bareback act in- 
cluded Flora's sister, Mrs. Joe Coyle (Vic- 
toria Bedini). Walter was the riding 
clown, a role for which he will be long re- 
membered. The next year on John Rob- 
inson the Walter Guice & Co. comedy rid- 
ing troupe included, in addition to Flora 
and Walter, Johnny and Ruth Correia. 


In 1933 on Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey, there were two Walter Guice 
comedy aerial bar troupes plus the Riding 
Walters, consisting of two girls, a straight 
rider and the clown. The 1934 Guice Com- 
edy Riders were made up of Walter and 
Flora, Frella Smith, Teddy Ernesto, Babe 
Floyd and Martha Ernesto. In 1936 and 
1937 the roster of the Guice Troupe, in ad- 
dition to Walter and Flora, contained 
mostly new names such as Homer and 
Trella Smiletta, Santes Gloriosa, Johnny 
Cadaro, Richard Talley, Babe Feaster, Jack 
Voise, Teddy Ernesto and Corrine Tar- 
rant. 

At the St. Louis Police Circus in 1940 
the Walters bareback troupe rode op- 
posite the Hannefords and the Zavattas. 
In the next year the Bedini Comedy Rid- 
ers disbanded after twenty-nine years be- 
fore the public, including a seven year 
run on Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bai- 
ley from 1932 until 1938. For the aerial bar 
act there was also a 1933-34 winter en- 
gagement at Bertram Mills at Olympia, 
London. 


Mary Bedini Conners 

In 1909, over the vigorous objections of 
Adele Bedini, Mary Gebhardt Bedini on 
October 23rd married George Conners. 
The Bedinis as well as the Conners were 
on Hagenbeck-Wallace in that year. Pre- 
viously George Conners (1886-1924) had 
been on Adam Forepaugh & Sells Bros. 
for three seasons (1905-1907) in the jockey 
races on the hippodrome track. In 1908 he 
was a clown and a two horse Roman 
race rider on Barnum & Bailey. The 
next year he had moved over to Ha- 
genbeck-Wallace in the same capacity. 

For the 1909 season Mary was a prin- 
cipal rider in the Victor Bedini Troupe 
and also did a twin act on the track with 
Louise Stickney, driving thoroughbreds 
in harness in all gaits. After the break up 
of the Bedini riding act, Mary did a bare- 
back act with Winnie Sweeney and a car- 
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rying act with George and Winnie on one 
and two horses. In the carrying act rou- 
tine, George first jumped from the ground 
to a standing position on the horse's back 
and then the women followed, one at a 
time, all finally standing together as they 
rode round and round. This was really 
the beginning of the Riding Conners act 
which continued through at least 1916. 
This very fast jockey act eventually in- 
cluded a pretty white collie. At various 
times the act used Hettie McCree (1911, 
1914), Olga Reed (1912, 1913) and clown 
Eddie DeVeaux. 


The Walter Guice comedy riding act on 
Ringling-Barnum in 1934. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 


As early as 1911, although then just 
twenty years of age, Mary had already 
gained considerable prominence as a 
principal jockey rider and a manage rider 
on the track. She was unusually beautiful, 
active and graceful and was a tasty 
dresser. 

After the dissolution of the Riding Con- 
ners, Mary did principal riding in 1917 to 
1919 and in 1919 was also in a riding act 
with Cecil Lowande and Nettie Dill. In 
1923 on John Robinson, the first year for 
the Rudynoffs in America, she rode in 
Rudy's five person act with Rudy and 
Erna Rudynoff, Slivers Johnson and Ola 
Darragh. She also rode with much vim 
and dash in a principal act opposite Erna. 
This was the year of her last scheduled 
bareback riding, although on a 1925 visit 
to the Rudynoffs, then appearing on the 
John Robinson Circus, she again rode in 
the Rudynoff act in a regular performance 
in her usual regal style. George Con- 
ners appeared on the same shows-- 
Hagenbeck-Wallace, Howes Great Lon- 
don, Robinson Famous and John Rob- 
inson—with Mary through 1918. In addi- 
tion to his manege acts and bareback 
tiding with the Riding Conners, George 


was also equestrian director in 1911 to 
1913 on Hagenbeck-Wallace, in 1915 on 
Robinson's Famous and in 1916 and 1917 
on John Robinson. After the break up of 
his marriage with Mary, George Conners 
continued as equestrian director on Ha- 
genbeck-Wallace from 1920 through 1924, 
the year of his death. 


Conclusion 
Finally, in tribute to Adele and Victor 
Bedini, it must be recognized that in addi- 
tion to a full career in bareback and prin- 
cipal riding, they trained and developed 


oO 


three young ladies--their daughters Flora 
and Victoria together with Mary Geb- 
hardt Bedini--as very attractive and suc- 
cessful standing riders both in principal 
jockey work and in family riding. In addi- 
tion Adey and Victor had a truly out- 
standing second career as manege and 
high school horse trainers and riders. 
They set standards and goals for which 
many were to strive. As classic per- 
formers, they had a staying power and a 
natural appeal year after year. In fact 
Adele's career in America was well over a 
decade longer than even that of her broth- 
er Albert Hodgini. 


TABLE I 

Victor (circa 1864~—8-30-1938) 
Adele (1866--12-7-1946) Bedini. 

Appearing on the same shows with 
Adele, but with an entirely independent 
act, was her brother Albert as equestrian 
director and with his Indian riding act 
both in 1929 at the Chicago Stadium Cir- 
cus & Miller Bros. 101 Ranch and in 1932 
at the Old Time Yankee Circus at the Chi- 
cago Stadium. Also cousin Joe Hodgini 
had his riding acts, independent of hers, 
on John Robinson Circus in 1925, on the 
Pantages Circuit in 1926, at Chicago Sta- 
dium Circus and Miller Bros. 101 Ranch 
in 1929, on Hagenbeck-Wallace in 1937 
and on Russell Bros. in 1938. Joe also sub- 


and 





stituted for her on Russell Bros. in 1938 
when she was absent at the time of Vic- 
tor's death. 


Listing by year and engagements. 

1903 New York Hippodrome (with 
daughters Flora and Victoria) 

1904-1906 Ringling Bros. (with daugh- 
ters Flora and Victoria.) 

1907 Ringling Bros. (with Flora and 
Mary Bedini) 

1908 New York Hippodrome (with 
Mary); Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus. 

1909 Sells-Floto; Hagenbeck-Wallace; 
vaudeville (with Mary Bedini, Cecilia 
Stokes and Olga Reed) 

1910 Sullivan and Considine Circuit; 
Portland, Oregon Rose Festival 

1911 Sells Floto; vaudeville and fairs 

1912 Hagenbeck-Wallace; stage pres- 
entations (with Olga Reed) 

1913-1914 Hagenbeck-Wallace 

1915 Hagenbeck-Wallace; Frank Spell- 
man Indoor Circus (Pittsburgh); Great 
Northern Hippodrome Circus (Chicago); 
Robinson's Famous Circus; vaudeville 

1916-1917 John Robinson 

1918 John Robinson; Agee Circus (Chi- 
cago Coliseum); vaudeville 

1919 John Robinson 

1920 John Robinson; Pantages Circuit 
(fall and winter) 

1921 John Robinson; Pantages Theater 
(San Francisco) 

1922 John Robinson; Agee's All Star 
Circus; Sells-Floto 

1923 State Theater (Cleveland, Ohio) 

1924 Shrine circuses including London, 
Ontario 

1925 Shrine circuses; ten weeks of fair 
dates under Robinson Attractions; St. 
Louis Police Circus; training horses at 
home in Aurora, Illinois 

1926 Luna Park, Coney Island, New 
York (Wirth and Hamid); Monroe, Wis- 
consin, county fair; Pantages Indoor Cir- 
cus in Minneapolis 

1927 Circo De Dora (National Theater); 


Coney Island; Pantages Indoor Circus, 
San Francisco; parks and fairs 

1928 Hagenbeck-Wallace (added fea- 
ture at Cleveland, Ohio); Indianapolis Po- 
lice and Fireman Circus; Kennywood 
Park in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; park 
bookings with Wirth and Hamid 

1929 Chicago Stadium Circus and Mill- 
er Bros. 101 Ranch Wild West; Dreamland 
Park in Newark, New Jersey; parks and 
fairs for Barnes-Carruthers; Shrine con- 
vention in Los Angeles; Portland, Oregon 
Rose Festival 

1930 Lewis & Zimmerman Circus 
(Lakewood, Ohio Elks); St. Louis Police 
Circus; indoor dates 

1931 Elks Circus (Lincoln, Nebraska); 
European Circus (Chicago) 

1932 Old Time Yankee Circus (Chicago 
Stadium) 

1934 Merrie England Village (Century 
of Progress, Chicago); Cincinnati Zoo; 
various Shrine dates 

1935 E. K. Fernandez (Hawaii); Bedini 
One Ring Circus; Great European Olym- 
pic (Michigan State Fair) 

1936 Dan Rice; Rice Bros. 

1937 Hagenbeck-Wallace 

1938 Russell Bros. (death of Victor on 
August 30 

1939 Russell Bros. 

1940-1942 Royal American Shows 

1943 Adele retired at home of Lulu 
Davenport in Chicago 

1946 Death of Adele on December 7 


Table II 

Flora Bedini Guice (1890—-2-3-1950) 
and Walter Guice 

1909-1911 Sells-Floto 

1912 Gollmar Bros. 

1913-1915 Sparks 

1916 Gollmar Bros. 

1917 Coup & Lent; R. T. Richards 

1918-1924 Sparks 

1926 Sparks 

1927 Sparks; Santos Y Artigas (Havana, 
winter 1927-1928) 


1928 John Robinson; De Dora (Havana) 

1929 Sparks 

1932 Ringling-Barnum 

1933 Ringling-Barnum; Bertram Mills 
(Olympia, London) 

1934 Ringling-Barnum 

1935 Ringling-Barnum; E. K. Ferandez 
(Maui, Hawaii) 

1936-1937 Ringling-Barnum 

1938 Ringling-Barnum; Downie Bros. 

1939 Cole Bros.; Great American Circus 

1940 Cole Bros.; Hamid-Morton (To- 
ronto); St. Louis Police Circus 

1941 Frank Wirth (Atlantic City, New 
Jersey); Shrine dates; Great Olympic Cir- 
cus (Chicago); fairs (last year of riding 
troupe) 

1942 Frank Wirth Circus 

1943 American Legion Thrill Circus (Sa- 
vannah, Georgia); Shrine dates; Sunbrock 
Circus; Wisconsin fair dates 

1944 Barnes Bros. (Chicago); Shrine 
dates 

1945 Barnes Bros. Circus (Chicago) 

1946 St. Louis Police Circus (Frank 
Wirth) 

1947 King Bros. 

1948 James M. Cole Circus 

1950 Death of Flora on February 3 

1950-1953 Ringling-Barnum 

1955-1957 Ringling-Barnum 

1965 Ringling-Barnum 


Table III 
Mary Gebhardt Bedini (1893-7) 

1909-1913 Hagenbeck-Wallace 

1914 Howes Great London 

1915 Robinson Famous Circus 

1916-1921 John Robinson 

1923 John Robinson (with brother Rudy 
Rudynoff's act) 

1925 Last rode on John Robinson while 
visiting the Rudynoffs 


Note: The list of references from which 
this paper was compiled is on permanent 
file on computer print out at the Circus 
World Museum in Baraboo, Wisconsin. 
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In an earlier article (Bandwagon, 
January-February, 1987), we wrote 
what we knew about the animals that 
were imported between 1796 and 
1839. This piece will illustrate what 
we've learned about them and their 
successors in the period 1840-1860. 

t stitute reduced the men- 

ageries it fielded from thir- 
teen to six in 1836. These 
surviving shows had eight el- 
ephants. This left a surplus of at 
least ten animals. We think we 
know where four of them were 
eventually employed, but the rest 
have eluded our search. Having 
said that, and offering an apology 
for repeating the history of the 
first seven beasts listed here, we take up 


where we ended in 1987. The date after 
the name is the year of importation. 


he famous Zoological In- 


COLUMBUS, 1817 

Owned by the Raymond interests from 
1840 until his death, this patriarch of 
American elephants appeared before the 
public for thirty-five years. R. D. Lines & 
Co., Raymond & Co., Ogden & Weeks, 
Raymond & Waring, Raymond & Van 
Amburgh, and Raymond & Driesbach (all 
of them Raymond-owned shows) were 
the successive titles under which Co- 
lumbus marched. He died from injuries 
received by falling through a bridge in 
North Adams, Massachusetts in October, 
1851. 

ANN, 1830 (?) 

Our knowledge at this point leads us to 
believe that Ann was the elephant re- 
ferred to as the Caravan Female in our 
earlier article, thus the 1830 importation 
date. The name Ann appears for the first 
time in 1839. A Raymond 
property, she appeared 
on ten different titles be- 
tween 1840 and 1856. She 
died in winter quarters in 
Zanesville, Ohio in Jan- 
uary, 1856. 


HANNIBAL, 1832 

That he was the largest 
elephant in captivity in 
America was of no inter- 
est, apparently, to those 
who advertised Hannibal 
in the  post-Institute 
years. One would think 
that this fact would be 
uppermost in the ex- 
hibitor's mind. We can- 
not say for certain which 
caravans he graced in 
1838 or 1839. Another 
Raymond animal, he was 
placed on the J. E. M. 
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Hobby & Co. show in late-season 1840. 
The same menagerie was titled Hubbell, 
Hunt & Co. in 1841. In the middle of that 
season Hannibal was transferred to Ray- 
mond, Waring, Weeks & Co. The famous 
four-elephant team was formed of Han- 
nibal, Columbus, Virginius and Siam in 
1843. It lasted until Siam’s death after the 
1845 season. 


As is well-known, the parade of titles 
which flew the Raymond banner in the 
1840's is a mare's nest for the researcher, 
but this article is not the place to explain 
it. Let it rest with the fact that the four- 
elephant team existed for three years on 
the same show, but under three separate 
titles. After that, Hannibal was on Ray- 
mond & Waring in 1846-48, Raymond & 


This Sands, Nathans and Co. poster 
depicts some of the routines of the tal- 
ented Albert and Victoria. American Anti- 
quarian Society. 


2BAS ye ne eh ttt ee-santet ter 
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JGREAT AN ATTRACTION IN THE PRINCIPAL THEATRES OF EUROPE 
NOW ATTACHED TO SANDS. NATHANS&COS. 
IMMENSE wIECUE 


apemamcaegumnad 


MAS oh he tbhink: See 


Co. in 1849 and 1850, Ray- 
mond & Van Amburgh, 1851- 
53, The Great Broadway Me- 
nagerie in 1854, and Raymond & 
Chiarini in 1855. This last was 
his final season as a Raymond 
property, because the longtime 
company was dissolved by the 
heirs of the famous menagerie 
impresario. 


Hannibal accompanied the 
rest of the animals to Herr Dries- 
bach & Co for 1856-57. This title 
and the Van Amburgh title were 
owned, we think, by Chauncey 
Weeks and Ira Gregory in 1856. 
Hyatt Frost bought Weeks’ inter- 
est in early 1857. The owners put 
out two Van Amburgh men- 
ageries in 1858, dropping the Driesbach 
name. Hannibal accompanied one of 
these shows in 1859 and 1860. He was 
alive and on the road every season there- 
after through 1865. 


VIRGINIUS, 1833 

Originally named Gold Button, this an- 
imal belonged to June, Titus, Angevine & 
Co. from 1840-42. He was sold to Ray- 
mond in 1843, and became a member of 
the four-elephant hitch. There is some ev- 
idence that he was advertised as Tippoo 
in 1846, as Raymond & Co. had an el- 
ephant by that name in the one season. 


In the winter of 1846-47 “Raymond & 
Waring’s Unrivalled and Long Es- 
tablished Menagerie" was organized as a 
winter show in Philadelphia. It closed 
March 27, 1847, and crossed the Delaware 
on April 15, intent on beginning the tent- 
ed season in Camden, New Jersey. Virgin- 
ius and the other elephant, Pizarro, re- 
fused to board the ferry so 
George Nutter, the keep- 
er, had them tied together 
and let them swim the riv- 
er. The current overcame 
them and they drowned. 


SIAM, 1833 

June, Titus, Angevine & 
Co. had Siam in 1840, per- 
haps on lease from J.J. Jar- 
vis, who was the success- 
ful bidder for him at the 
Institute auction in Som- 
ers in August, 1837. When 
June, Titus went out of 
business at the end of the 
1842 season they passed 
Siam to James Raymond. 
He was in the four- 
elephant hitch in 1843-45, 
and it was Siam's death in 
Zanesville, Ohio on De- 
cember 23, 1845 that ef- 





fectively broke up that famous team. 


BOLIVAR, 1833 

Originally called Ali Khan, this el- 
ephant became Bolivar in 1835. He was 
taken to Europe by the Van Amburgh 
company in 1838, and returned with them 
in late 1845. He then travelled with Van 
Amburgh in this country 1846-49. At the 
end of 1849 John June and Lewis Titus re- 
tired and the Van Amburgh equipment 
and the animals went to Sands, Quick and 
Smith, who put them on G. C. Quick & 
Co. Bolivar was with Quick through 185]. 
In 1852 Robinson & Eldred made a rare 
northeastern visit. On their way back to 
their usual southern haunts they stopped 
in New York and bought or leased a me- 
nagerie from the Sands partnership that 


The tight rope walking elephant Lalla 
Rookh was the feature of the Dan Rice 
Circus in 1855. Newspaper ad from the 


Pittsburgh Daily Union of October 9, 
1855. Pfening Archives. 


DAN RICE'S 


3 


GREAT 


SHOW IS COMING. 


included Bolivar. This became the first 
menagerie carried on a John Robinson 
show. Bolivar tramped the southern high- 
ways for the next six years. Robinson and 
Eldred parted in June, 1856; Eldred re- 
tained the menagerie. Bolivar died in that 
same season, but whether it was before or 
after the partnership ended we don't 
know. 


PIZARRO, 1833 

Another Raymond property, Pizarro 
was on Raymond & Waring in 1839, J. E. 
M. Hobby in 1840, Hubbell & Co. in 1841 
and with the Philadelphia Zoological Gar- 
den (despite its name, a travelling me- 
nagerie) in 1843-45. Raymond & Co. had 
him in 1846 and he was scheduled to be 
with Raymond & Waring in 1847. It was 
in this latter year that he drowned with 
Virginius in the Delaware River. 


ROMEO (II) 

We list Romeo (II) and Romeo (III) to 
distinguish them from Romeo (I) which 
died in 1835. Romeo (II) may well 
have been one of the surplus animals 
when the Institute down-sized. He 
first appears under the name Romeo 
in 1847 on June & Turner (James M. 
June and Aaron Turner). This was 
the partners last year together and 
the first in which they had a me- 
nagerie. George F. Bailey has been 
quoted as saying these animals 
“came from June," which probably 
means they were leased from James’ 
older brother John. When June & 
Turner closed John June and Lewis 
Titus framed June, Titus & Co., per- 
haps to utilize the animals that 
were returned to them. 


AN RICE respectfully announces to 


the citizens of this vicinity, that his 
Great Equestrian Esta®lishment 


AND TRAINED ANIMALS COMBINED, 


as organized for 1855, will have the honor of appearing 


before them at 


PITTSBURGH FOR TWO DAYS, 


Friday and Saturday, Oct. 19 and 20, 


IN FRONT OF THE 


June, Titus & Co. were on tour 
for two seasons and Romeo was 
their performing elephant. At the 
end of the 1849 season both June 
and Titus retired and closed out the 
title that had their names and sold 


AMERICAN HOTEL, Penn street. 

S35- Ad.oission 26 cents. Performances commences at 
2andJ7 o'clock * M.,each day. The three great features 
thut distinguish Dan Rice’s Great Show from every other 
exhibition in the country are as follows. 1. The Brilliant 
Array of Professional Talent, 2. The Beautitul Stud of 
Morses, Ponies and Mules, 3, The moet perfectly trained 
Wild Animals ever exhibited. 

Among the +trian Talent, the following eminent 
artists will appea 
* Mrs. Dan Rice, Mnd. Resston, Mad'lle Jonta, the vocalist; 
Mad’lle (icorginna, F. 11 Boxston, W. 0. Dale, Young Jeam 
Joharon, 0, Itichardson, Chas. Noyce, I, Showles, Wm. 
Walker, A. Le Vell, Ges, Miller. Macter Chas. Reed, 

» 

And his counterpart Little Mike Lipman, 


Tn his Z9L.QGICAL COLLECTION will be found the 
stupeni.ons and magnificent 


ELEPHANT, LALLA ROOKH, 


who, ninong feats and sayacious tricks, has beeu taught to 


Dan Rice Will convince the public there will be nothing 
done at his exhi ion, but what is Novel, Wondertui and 
Morally instructive. During each exhibition, Dan Rice 
will introduce bis thorough Kred Torsr, 

EXCELSIOR, 
And the famous Pair of Educated Mules, 


the Van Amburgh show. The an- 
imals from June & Titus were not 
on the road in 1850, but Aaron 
Turner added them to his circus for 
1851. Turner renamed Romeo, per- 
haps to avoid confusion with 
Sands’ elephant, Romeo (III). The 
new name was Abdullah. In 1854 
George F. Bailey took over the 
Turner show's management as 
Turner died early that year. In 1855 
the title was changed to G. F. Bailey 
& Co. and the elephant's name back 
to Romeo. In Camden, South Car- 
olina on August 17, 1855 Romeo 
went berserk. Bailey decided he 
had to be destroyed and the local 
militia was only too happy to 
oblige. It took them two days to 


make enough holes in the beast to end his 
life. 


SELIM/ROMEO (III) 

The Van Amburgh mnagerie returned 
to America from England in December, 
1845. They brought back Bolivar, which 
had been with them for the entire seven- 
year sojourn abroad, and Selim, an el- 
ephant acquired in England. It's very pos- 
sible that Richard Sands purchased Selim 
and leased him to the Van Amburgh peo- 
ple for 1846 and 1847. In any event, Selim 
was the first elephant to be imported 
since 1835. He was renamed Romeo for 
the 1847 season, the name he carried until 
he died twenty-five years later. From 1848 
to 1851 this animal was on Sands, Lent & 
Co. and from 1852 to 1854 on Sands & 
Quick (essentially the same company). He 
was then sold to the Mabie brothers who 
had him from 1856 through 1864. Romeo 
was sold to Adam Forepaugh, along with 
the rest of the Mabie stock, in April, 1865, 
and died on the Forepaugh show in 1872. 


JENNY LIND/JULIET/LALLA ROOKH 

In 1848 Sands, Lent & Co. acquired two 
elephants, the aforementioned Romeo 
(Il) and a female named Jenny Lind. 
Where Jenny came from, we don't know. 

It's possible she was from the surplus 
Institute animals, but in thirteen years she 
hadn't grown much if that were so. We 
have seen her described asa dwarf, but 


June, Titus & Co.'s 1848 newspaper ad 
listed Romeo the elephant. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 


CIRCUS AND MENAGERIE!! 
Monday and Tuesday, June 12th, and 13th. 
JUNE, TITUS & 00.’ 

RE-EMINENTLY talented, and justly admired compa- 
n equestrians and Gymnastic Artistes, will ex- 
hibit their wonders in an ELEGANT AND COMMO- 
DIOWS PAVILLION, to be erected in the field in rear of 
the Firat Parish Church, 
THE MENAGERIE OF WILD BEASTS 

Comprises some of the most rare and beautiful collections 
of animals to be found in the four quarters of the globe. 

Miss Randolph the Lion Queen will enter the Den of Lions 
Tigers and Leopards and make a most unparalled display of 
FEMALE HEROISM! The Animals are all in the most 
healthful condition and perfectly secured in their cages. 

‘The Elephant Romeo will exhibit his extraordinary per- 
formances. she performances in the circle will comprise a 
brilliant succession of novelty, Splendid Horsemanship, Lady 
Equestrianism, Superb troupe of Vaulters, &c. 

eventy Horses in the ‘Troupe—Sixty members in the 
Company 
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WaDoore open from 2 to &, and fiom 7 to 914 P. M. 
Jette 


The Barnum's Caravan show listed 
eight elephants in this 1854 newspaper 
ad from the Pittsburgh Daily Union of 
June 21, 1854, Pfening Archives. 


without any qualification as to whether 
she was actually a dwarf or just a smal- 
lelephant. Sands, Lent had her for five 
years until the partnership was dissolved 
in late 1851. Sands, Quick and Smith then 
organized Sands, Quick & Co. for 1852 
and she was with them, though her name 
was changed to Juliet. 

The same partners were active in fram- 
ing Franconi's Hippodrome in 1853 and 
Juliet was one of a pair of elephants with 
that company. Dan Rice bought Juliet in 
1854 and re-named her Lalla Rookh, after 
the character in Thomas Moore's 1817 
poem of the same name. Charles Noyes 
taught her to stand on her head as well as 
to walk an eight-inch hawser and she be- 
came one of the greatest animal attrac- 
tions ever seen. She was on Rice's circus 
until her death in September, 1860. 


TIPPOO SAIB 
This elephant should not be confused 
with Tippoo Sultan as that animal died 
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about 1840. Tippoo Saib appeared with 
the Raymond & Co. menagerie in 1849, 
out of the blue, as it were. He was on 
several Raymond titles through 1854. In 
that year Tippoo was the elephant on 
the Raymond-owned Van Amburgh me- 
nagerie that travelled on the Floating Pal- 
ace The Van Amburgh title changed 
hands again in 1855; Tippoo Saib stayed 
with it through 1860 and beyond. 


CHARLEY 

Another elephant whose origin we are 
unaware of, Charley joined the Sands, 
Lent aggregation in 1850. He stayed 
with Sands through 1852, and then was 
transferred in body and name to Fran- 
coni's Hippodrome where he was called 
Hassan in 1853 and Americus in 1854. 
Reverting to the Sands interests in 1855 
he was placed on Sands, Nathans & Co. 
He was one of three elephants we can't 
distinguish between in 1855 and sub- 
sequent seasons. They were called Saib, 
Selim and Timour, but which was which 
is unknown. They were with Sands, Na- 
thans through 1859 when the concern 
was sold to Charles Foshay. Foshay 
didn't take the elephants, however. Two 
of them were sold to a man named John 
Bacon, who proposed to take them to 
Cuba. The remaining six animals were 
bought by Smith, Quick and Chiarini. 


THE BARNUM GROUP 

In 1851 P. T. Barnum and Seth B. 
Howes imported nine elephants from 
Ceylon. It was the largest group im- 
ported to that time. All of them were 
placed on P. T. Barnum's Caravan, Mu- 
seum and Menagerie from 185] through 
1854. We say all of them, but it would ap- 
pear that one of them died in 1851. Nine 
animals landed in New York, but only 
eight were in Brooklyn that season, as 
well as in Rockford, Illinois in 1853. The 
show advertised a ten-elephant hitch in 
1851, indicating that two were added from 
elsewhere. One of the imports, Tom 
Thumb, was a nine-month-old calf so he 
couldn't be counted in the parade group. 
Newspaper accounts list seven in Brook- 
lyn and six in Salem, Massachusetts. We 
have chosen to believe that on some occa- 
sions one or more of the animals wouldn't 

cooperate in the harnessing procedure. 


Leaving out the one that apparently 
died in 1851, their names were Pizarro, 
Mogul, Canada, and Mickey, all males; 
and females Fanny, Jenny and Mary. 
When the caravan was auctioned at the 
end of the 1854 season, S. B. Howes 
bought all seven elephants for $2,300. 

This sounds like there might have been 
some finagling as they went for $11,00 to 
$14,000, apiece just a year later. However, 
these were not full-grown animals (one 


reporter said that all seven together 
would not make up one good-sized _el- 
ephant) and there was not much market 
for them. Full-grown beasts usually 
brought about $10,000. Howes had a me- 
nagerie on the road in 1855 and utilized 
two of his purchases. After the 1855 sea- 
son Howes sold four elephants to the Ma- 
bie brothers. These were Cabada, Fanny, 
Mogul and Mickey. The Mabies already 
had Romeo (III), so their St. Louis date in 
1856 featured five elephants. Later in the 
season, however, they advertised but one. 
In 1857 the Mabies put four of them on 
the road (Romeo plus three others), and 
in 1858, three (Romeo plus two). One of 
theor animals waundered away in a bad 
windstorm in Texas in late 1858 and was 
shot by a man who assumed it was a wild 
animal. Of the two in addition to Romeo 
on Mabie's 1859 edition one was remaned 
Juliet and the show finished out the dec- 
ade with Romeo and Juliet. 


The three ex-Barnum elephants that 
went to Sands, Nathans & Co. in 1859 
were probably still Seth Howes' property, 
as he was involved with the Sands part- 
nership over the years. These were Pi- 
zarro, Jenny and Mary. In addition, Sands 
reclaimed Charley from Franconi's Hip- 
podrome, so he and his partners had four 
elephants. We spoke of Charley being one 
of the trio called Saib, Selim and Timour. 
We think that Jenny and Mary were the 
other two. Pizarro was on Sands, Nathans 
in 1855 and 1856. In the latter year Bolivar 
died on Robinson & Eldred and Sands 
sent Pizarro to replace him. Sands and his 
group took over the Eldred circus in 1858 
and closed it, thus Pizarro went back to 
Sands, Nathans for 1859. 

We don't know what happened to any 
of them after 1859. Names they might 
have carried in subsequent years include 
Cortez, Albert II and Victoria II, all Sands 
and Quick and Smith animals in the early 
1860's. 


KALOO ALIA 

This name was carried by an elephant 
on Raymond & Van Amburgh in 1852 
and on Raymond & Driesbach in 1853 
and nowhere else. After sifting all the ma- 
terial available to us we have come to a 
rather odd conclusion--Kaloo Alia was 
not an elephant, it was a name. In 1852 
Ann was called Kaloo Alia; in 1853 Tip- 
poo Saib was called by that name. We 
haven't a clue to the reason for it, but no 
other solution fits the case. 


ALBERT AND VICTORIA, 1856 
Richard Sands paid $15,000 for Albert 
and Victoria, two small elephants that 
had been highly trained in England. They 
were from the William Cooke Circus, but 
who it was that trained them is not 





known. A Mr. Pearl accompanied them 
from England, and oversaw their per- 
formances in America. 

They did a myriad of tricks, the most 
unusual being one in which they in- 
dividually climbed a ramp to a height of 
fifteen feet and stood on their heads on a 
tiny platform at the top. No previous el- 
ephant seen in America had been so 
trained. 

They arrived in March, 1856, and in 
April they first were seen in public with 
L. B. Lent's winter show in Philadelphia. 
Sands, Nathans & Co. opened in Detroit 
on April 28, 1856 and the pair of el- 
ephants were the heavily-advertised fea- 
ture of the performance. According to 
Dingess this circus grossed $131,503 that 
season. 

The talented pair were on Sands, Na- 
thans & Co. in 1857 and 1858, with a side- 
trip to New Orleans in January, 1858 
where they appeared on Spalding & Rog- 
ers' winter show. On December 6, 1858 
they boarded the clipper ship Wanderer 
and sailed to California. They had been 
purchased by John Wilson, the west coast 
showman, for $22,000. 

Victoria died in Iowa City, California 
on June 28, 1860 and Albert performed 
solo the remainder of that season and in 
1861. 


ANTHONY AND 
CLEOPATRA, 1857 

G. C. Quick, a Sands partner, pur- 
chased another pair of highly-trained el- 
ephants in England in late 1856. Named 
Anthony and Cleopatra, they arrived in 
New York in April 1857. 

The partners had two circuses in that 
year, both carrying the Sands, Nathans & 
Co. title. One was called the American 
Circus, the other the French and Amer- 
ican Circus. The latter had the Tourniaire 
family of riders, to which the new acquisi- 
tions were added. In 1858 and 1859 they 
were with Bailey & Co.'s Circus, which 
was sub-titled "with Sands, Nathans & 
Co.'s Elephants.” The pair moved to Niblo 
& Sloat in 1860, and to Madigan's Great 
Show in 1861. 


LAMAR, 1858? 

A company about which we know very 
little made its first and only appearance in 
the South in April, 1858. Titled "E. Ga- 
nung & Co.'s Consolidated Circus and 
Menagerie," it may have been a sub- 
troupe of Hiram Orton's circus. We say 
this because several of Orton's employees 


four in 1858. Nothing links the com- 
panies, however. Lamar, as a name, 
appears only with Ganung. 


CORTEZ, 1859? 

As with Lamar, the name Cortez 
appears without any information as 
to import date or previous ser- 
vitude. He was with Sands, Nathans 
& Co. in 1859, and we think he was 
re-named, possibly from Charley 
(#12), because another elephant with 
the show was Pizarro. This con- 
jecture works if Jenny and Mary of 
the 1851 Barnum herd are the un- 
amed pair that make up the four el- 
ephants on Sands, Nathans in 1859. 


GLADIATOR AND MATE, 1860 

The G. K. Goodwin & Co. Royal 
Menagerie ("and Great Moral Ex- 
hibition") of 1860 claimed that it was 
a combination of Nixon's Circus and 
Sears’ Menagerie. It advertised two 
elephants, Gladiator and his mate. 
Since neither Nixon nor Sears had 


A TURNER & COMPANS'S 
COMBINED 


MENAGERIE & CIRCUS, 


\ LY ILL enter the borough of Towanda on Satur- 
day the 14th of June, headed by the New 
York Brass Band. 

The animals are those which were Exhibited 
throughout the principal cities of Europe by Van 
Amburg. The performing Elephant Abdallah ex- 
cites the wonder and surprise of every individual 
who has seen his almost incredible Performances. 

The Equestrian Troupe is withou.t its superior in 
the known world, amoug which is that celebrated 
Six Horse Rider, N. B. Turner; and that Clown of 


an elephant in 1859 we are at a loss 
to explain the history of these two 
pachyderms. They might have come 
from John Bacon, who bought two 
of the Sands an imals in late 1859. If 
this were so, the Goodwin animals must 
have reverted to Bacon, as Goodwin's me- 
nagerie was attached to a firm titled 
Wambold & Whitney in 1861, which had 
no elephants. 

To conclude our census, the evidence 
indicates that there were fourteen el- 
ephants available to the showmen at the 
end of the 1860 tenting season, The Mabie 
company had Romeo, Julict and one oth- 
er. Van Amburgh & Co. had Hannibal 
and Tippoo Saib. John Wilson, the Cal- 
ifornia impresario, had Albert. 

We think the Sands partners (Smith, 
Quick and Bailey) had eight. These were 
Anthony, Cleopatra, Pizarro, Charley 
(Cortez?), Jenny and Mary. Only the first 


all Clowns, J. Myers. 

Doors open at!4 and 64. Performances com- 
mencesat 2and7 P.M. Admission 26cts. Chil- 
dren under 9 years, half-price. 


When Romeo II was on Aaron Turner's 
Circus in 1851, he was called Abdulla. 
Newspaper ad from the Bradford Re- 
porter, Bradford, Pennsylvania of June 7, 
1851. Pfening Archives. 


three had their original names by this 
time. The other two must have been Glad- 
iator and his mate. 


If our research is valid, one mystery re- 
mains. Tom Thumb, the calf that Howes 
and Barnum imported in 1851, was still 
alive, though not on the road, in 1855. 
Hopefully, research in the 1860's will find 
him making a contribution to the el- 
ephant population in that decade. 








CIRCUS PHOTOS - VOLUME 1 
E. J. Kelty Originals 
Reproduced from the original 10" x 20" negatives in the 
Dunn-Tibbals Collection. Printed full size in black ink from 175 
line halftones. Twenty panoramic views, suitable for framing, 
packaged in handsome photo cover portfolio. 


To order: Send $30.00 p.p. 


CIRCUS PHOTOS 
If L : P. O. Box 553, Englewood, FL 34295-0553 
amar was not a recent import, then 


he must have come from Sands, Nathans. (Make checks payable to Bob MacDougall) 
That partnership had six animals in 1857; = = = - 


of the road seasons of 1857 and 1858 were 
with Ganung & Co. However, Ganung 
advertised an elephant named Lamar, 
and Orton never had an elephant. 
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A fter a long and of- 
ten painful ill- 
ness, the dis- 
tinguished circus director 
Cyril Bertram Mills died 
in London on 20 July. He 
was eighty-nine years old, 
and had therefore out- 
lived by a quarter century 
the famous circus found- 
ed by his father in 1920 and eventually 
owned and managed by himself and 
his late brother Bernard. So magical 
was the name of “Bertram Mills Cir- 
cus,” however, and so outstanding the 
quality of its performers and pro- 
grams, presented each winter at Lon- 
don’s huge exhibition hall Olympia 
and, beginning in 1929, under canvas 
as well, that to this day fans and his- 
torians alike judge it to have been Eng- 
land’s finest circus in the 20th century. 
The roster of artists who appeared at 
Bertram Mills Circus reads like a 
“Who's Who” of circusdom, and just as 
today most performers aspire to add to 
their laurels by working at Ringling 
Brothers, so in its time Bertram Mills 
Circus attracted them, like an_ ir- 
resistible magnet, from the world over. 
Fortunately, Mr. Mills has himself 
chronicled the history of this circus in 
his fascinating book Bertram Mills Cir- 
cus: Its Story, originally published by 


Hutchinson in 1967 and again, with an 
additional concluding chapter, by Ash- 
grove Press in 1983. For those seeking 
information on the subject, there is no 


more comprehensive, authoritative, 
and (to the author's credit) objective a 
source. 


Besides the overall excellence of its pro- 
grams, there were several distinctive fea- 
tures of Bertram Mills Circus of which 
Mr. Mills and his family were justifiably 
proud. Horses, of which the original Mills 
was a great connoisseur, were always 
prominently displayed, and were pre- 
sented in the single ring by such well- 
known artists as Charlie Mroczkowski, 
members of the Schumann family, and 
the young Fredy Knie, who performed 
with his lippizaners. There were no bor- 
ing lulls in the program, and even the 
most celebrated acts were often ordered 
trimmed by a few minutes so as to keep 
things up to the quick, exciting pace Ber- 
tram Mills audiences soon came to expect. 
Each season at Olympia traditionally 
opened with a performance preceded by 
an elegant luncheon served to an invited 
audience, whose distinguished guests, in 
addition to the press, often included the 
Lord Mayor of London, representatives of 
the peerage, cabinet ministers, and mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. Indeed, there 
were so many Visits to the circus by the 
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CYRIL BERTRAM MILLS 


1902-1991 





Cyril B. Mills at the reception hosted by 
Thames Television following the This Is 
Your Life program in January 1989. Photo 
by A. H. Saxon. 


last—including Her Majesty Queen Eliz- 
abeth II and H.R.H. Prince Philip, Prince 
Charles and Princess Anne—that Mr. 
Mills soon assembled a separate scrap- 
book filled with photographs, letters of 
appreciation, and other mementos con- 
nected with these “royal visits” alone. 
The luncheons were a superb means of 
publicizing the annual opening, of course, 
and consequently no expense was spared 
in their getting up. What is not generally 
known, however, is that there were other 
no less appreciative groups specially in- 
vited by Mr. Mills to attend the circus 
each year: tens of thousands of poor, 
blind, and handicapped children, who 
laughed and applauded as enthusiastical- 
ly as did their elders. Strange as it may 
seem to those born and reared in the age 
of television, there were even live BBC ra- 
dio broadcasts of performances at Olym- 


pia, and listening to re- 
cordings of them today 
(“He calls to his partner 
Pierre, who takes the high 
perch, braces himself. . . . 
He’s timing the throw. 
Down he goes. Up, and 
back, and forward, and 
away, and there it goes— 
and he caught him beauti- 
fully!”) still makes for an amusing, if 
not altogether illuminating, experience. 
This said, it should be added that Ber- 
tram Mills Circus was also the first cir- 
cus to be seen on television—as early as 
1937, and again following World War 
Il. 


Educated at the “public” (for which 
read “private”) school of Harrow and 
then at Cambridge University, Mr. 
Mills was a graduate engineer who of- 
ten put his knowledge in this area at 
the disposal of the circus. It was he, for 
example, who had the inspiration to 
adapt a pneumatic jackhammer for use 
as an efficient stake-driver; and who 
also designed the net cage for wild an- 
imal acts at Bertram Mills Circus and 
who hit upon the idea of using a di- 
amond-shaped pattern for maximum 
strength. But there was more—much 
more—to the life of Cyril Mills than the 
circus itself. Prior to World War II, 
while adding to his personal fame by 
becoming the first circus director to pi- 
lot his own airplane around Europe 
while scouting acts at other circuses, 
Mr. Mills made a point of flying over 
German airfields and armaments fac- 
tories and reporting his observations to 
his government. This led to his employ- 
ment during the war as a counter- 
espionage officer at MI5, where his duties 
consisted of “turning” enemy spies into 
double agents and afterwards “con- 
trolling” them, including the legendary 
spy who was code-named “Garbo.” Dur- 
ing part of the duration, too, Mr. Mills 
was stationed in Canada, where he met 
his charming and beautiful wife Mimi. On 
at least one occasion he assisted the FBI in 
tracking down and arresting a Nazi agent 
who had infiltrated the U.S. from Brazil. 

Even after the war's end and he and his 
brother had restarted their circus, Mr. 
Mills for many years retained his connec- 
tion with MI5. His mansion in London’s 
Holland Park (did the circus fans who vis- 
ited him there ever suspect as much?) was 
actually a secret listening post, crammed 
with the most sophisticated electronic 
equipment to intercept coded messages 
being beamed from Moscow to the near- 
by Soviet embassy, and in time the ev- 
idence gathered from this surveillance re- 
sulted in a massive rounding up of 
Russian spies in Britain. Mention of this 

















work is made on pp. 104-105 of Peter 
Wright’s recent best-seller Spy Catcher, 
which was banned in Britain, although 
Mr. Mills complained to this writer about 
the book’s many inaccuracies. Nev- 
ertheless, the operation was a great suc- 
cess, and Mr. Mills, who was a true pa- 
triot, was quite proud of the role he had 
played in it. According to Wright, when- 
ever equipment or staff had to be de- 
livered or removed from the mansion, 
this was done in a “garishly painted Mills 
Circus van”! 


Although emphysema and a number of 
other ailments robbed him of his strength 
in his later years, Mr. Mills, to the end of 
his life, kept up a lively correspondence 
with friends around the world, assisted 
the newly formed Theatre Museum in 
Covent Garden (to which he donated his 
circus collection), and managed to tour 
the principal European circuses each sea- 
son, following which he was in the habit 
of writing up his observations and candid 
opinions of the programs he had viewed 
and sending copies, usually stamped 
“confidential,” to his intimate friends. He 
could be severe in his judgments of such 
things, but one always felt he was being 
eminently fair—and besides, who better 
qualified to pass sentence on a mediocre 
act or poorly run establishment? The high 
esteem in which he himself continued to 
be held was demonstrated as late as 1989 
when Thames Television, producers of 
the British version of the This Is Your Life 
series, devoted one of its programs to Mr. 
Mills. Some fifty persons from all over the 
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globe, joined by dozens of others who 
could not be present but who appeared 
on video tape, paid tribute to this grand 
old man of the circus: among them Fredy 
Knie, the great juggler Rudy Horn, Elvin 
Bale (who, following his recent accident, 
arrived in a wheelchair, but insisted on 
walking onstage, supported by crutches, 
to greet Mr. Mills), the famous Mills ring- 
master Norman Barrett, Nadia Houcke, 
Billy Baker, the Great Borra, Germaine 
and Justino Loyale, Helen Wallenda, to- 
gether with former colleagues of Mr. 
Mills in MI5, schoolmates and friends, 
and his numerous family. 


The present writer was on friendly 
terms with Mr. Mills for some twenty 
years and can attest to those qualities oth- 
ers have often remarked in his character: 
his modesty, his absolute integrity, his de- 
votion to and readiness to be of service to 
his friends, former employees, and any- 
one else he deemed worthy of his aid. It is 
fairly common, in the theatre, at least, for 
directors to complain, sometimes bitterly, 
about the actors they are forced to work 
with. Cyril Mills never shared this habit 
in regard to his own employees, and as 
anyone reading his book must know, he 
always held circus artists in the highest 
regard. Speaking of their willingness to 
help anyone in difficulty and their alac- 
rity in pulling together in an emergency, 
he once remarked to me that he con- 
sidered them to be “the salt of the earth.” 
And in that category, too, one may safely 
place the late and truly great Cyril Ber- 
tram Mills. A. H. Saxon 


THE SILVER ROAD 


The fascinating like story of an old Australian 
circus man whose circus career started in 1915 

when he was given away to the circus at the age of 
seven, and finished as the proprietor of one of 

Australia's best loved shows! 


$25 Air mail (allow 3 weeks) 
$20 Surface mail (allow 8 weeks) 


Personal checks welcomed from CHS members. 
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The salient history of the 158 
circuses and menageries that 
toured America in this period. 
Included is the first attempt at a 
history of the famed Zoological 
Institute of 1835-1837. 

This book consists of a 154 
page narrative, a 250 page ap- 
pendix (containing the routes, 
rosters and programs) and an in- 
dex with over 500 names of man- 
agers, agents, bandleaders and 
performers. It took seven years 
to research and its yours for only 
$30.00 postpaid. 
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Be aaa SOLRSITE. 


World renowned National Geographic photographer Lynn Goldsmith has selected 
over 120 of her color photographs of the Circus World Museum's circus train to Mil- 
waukee, the assembly area, the big top circus and the Great Circus Parade. 

Each page of this 128 page book bursts forth with wonderful color photographs de- 
picting every phase of this wonderful annual event. 

This book was the hit of the 1991 Milwaukee parade and is a must buy for every cir- 
cus fan and collector. Order your copy today. 

$15.00 Post Paid 


Circus World Museum 
Book Department BW 
426 Water St. 
Baraboo, WI 53913 
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1889 
ndress’ New Co- 
A lossal Show, Cir- 
cus, Museum and 

Menagerie featuring "A 
Multitude of Thrilling 
and Sensational Arenic, 
Aerial and Ground Acts” 
made a Sunday run--424 
miles on the Union Pacif- 
ic-from Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming, to Wa-Keeney, 
Kansas for exhibitions on 
August 19. A one-column 
advertisement in the Wa- 
Keeney Tribune of August 
16, bragged of: 

“A Score of Cages filled 

with the 
Rarest Specimens of the 
Animal Kingdom 
Ever placed on exhibition 
in this country, headed by 'ZIP" 
the largest and most docil elephant now 
on exhibition. 
LIVING WONDERS from 
Air, Sea and Land, 

Surpassing all previous efforts and form- 
ing in its Magnificent entirety A Uni- 
versal Holiday For Old and Young.” 

The public was urged to “come to town 
early, in time to witness Grand Free, 
Street Pageant which takes place Daily, at 
10 A. M., and which is worth coming 
many miles to see.” 

On a different page on the 16th the Trib- 
une ran a handout that Andress used re- 
peatedly in his Kansas tour pointing out 
that "it will amply repay our readers to 
visit it. 

"The Andress shows combine circus, 
museum and menagerie, and every act 
and feature is moral, refined and pleasing 
to the young and old alike. 

"The circus is made up from among 
some of the best acts known to the arenic 
world and the menagerie contains many 
rare and strange animals, 
beasts, birds and reptiles, 
many of which are new 
to this part of the world. 

"The price of admis- 
sion is no more than is 
charged by small inferior 
shows viz: 50 cents for 
adults and 25 cents for 
children under ten 
years.” 

The Western Kansas 
World, Wa-Keeney, car- 
tied a different ad, two 
columns wide and dis- 
playing five elephants in 
a pyramid which was 
quite an achievement for 
a show with only one. 

"The World's Most 
Mighty and Brilliant 


THE ONLY TRIPLE: HRI UNICORN 
iit 


Chapter 0, Part One 


By Orin Copple King 


Copyright © 1990 Orin Copple King 
Amusement Institute" contained "the 
most complete collection of Savage Beasts 
in the world including ZIP, Africa's King 
of all Beasts. A VERY CONTINENT OF 
FLESH AND BONES.” 

Zip was worthy of note for “monster 
ears alone [that] would cover any other 
Living Elephant.” 

A handout in the World invited the peo- 
ple to witness a free act on the show 
grounds, Prof. Zamora, the Mexican aeri- 
al artist "who has been especially engaged 
to make one of his perilous high wire as- 
censions.” 

Circus day in Wa-Keeney was marred 
by high winds and a dust storm. The Trib- 
une reported, "Circus came as advertised, 
last Monday anda high wind came also 
on that day which caused a considerable 


This Andress Colossal Shows poster 
was printed by the Donaldson Litho Co. 
Circus World Museum collection. 
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MULE AIRE MELZI LATE PARIS HI ROME. INKED ASTONISHING FEATS” JUGGLING? 


delay in putting up the 

tent, and when the circus 
tent was finely (sic) erect- 
ed, it presented a rather 
novel appearance. The 
central portion insisted 
(sic) of being fastened to 
the top of the central 
poles, was brought down 
and firmly staked to the 
ground in order to keep 
the wind from blowing 
the tent down. This of 
course made it necessary 
for them to admit (sic) a 
number of their ad- 
vertised attractions but 
they presented a very 
creditable performance in 
the afternoon. In the eve- 
ning however the per- 
formance was decidedly 
poor judging from the reports given by 
those attended.” 

It is difficult to visualize the tent from 
the description given. 

Prior to circus day on August 21 the 
Ellsworth Reporter published a handout 
which proclaimed that, "There is but one 
ring--as of old--and in that ring feats are 
performed that none of the leading circus 
men can excel.” 

After the show had come and gone the 
Reporter stated that, "The Andress Circus 
that showed here yesterday was first class 
in all its appointments. It was what you 
call a strictly moral show. No loud talk- 
ing, no profanity, no drunkenness and no 
gambling. Mr. Andress is a gentleman, 
and every person connected with his 
show are circumspect in their de- 
portment, and should he ever come to our 
city again he will have a large audience.” 

Andress had a spotless reputation 
which was reaffirmed in every Kansas 
town. 

The day before the exhibitions at Salina 
on August 22, the Sa- 
lina Daily Republican re- 
ported that the tents 
would be pitched on the 
South Park grounds. 
The Republican farther 
down in the column re- 
ported that, "The per- 
formances given by 
their mammoth _ or- 
ganization are of such a 
character that they can 
be attended by ladies 
and children un- 
accompanied by male 
escorts as the man- 
agement caters to this 
class of patronage and 
leaves nothing undone 
=es_, to merit it. 

"The best of order is 
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maintained and nothing is said or done to 
offend the most fastidious." 

On circus day the Republican rec- 
ognized a true benefactor of mankind. 
"Today will be a gala time with the in- 
mates of the poor farm, as Charles Faulk- 
ner intends taking them all to the show.” 

Advertisements always described Zip 
as being "the largest and most docile el- 
ephant now on exhibition,” but the Man- 
hattan Mercury proved that everything 
has a bad day now and then. 

"The disposition of Andress’ elephant 
to be stubborn and his unruly conduct 
during the parade Friday [August 23] 
caused some fright among the people. But 
he did not get beyond control.” 

The Manhattan 
thought that, "Andress' 
circus was better 
than most of 
the = shows 
that appear 
in the ‘large 
double tents.’ 
It was more of 
a show than a circus, and 
it was very creditable." 

The Nationalist of August 16 
dropped a few names. "A corps of 
leapers and vaulters headed by Geo. 
Ziegler." Clowns mentioned were Wil- 
liam Gray and Mark Maynard. 

A.J. Wilder, press agent, called on the 
Weekly Wamegan on August 16 con- 
cerning the exhibits of August 24. "He is 
a pleasant gentleman, and spent some lit- 
tle time at this office in the afternoon." 

"The best that has been here for five 
years," was the opinion of the Wamegan 
following circus day. "To the credit of Wa- 
mego it can be said that not a wheel of 
fortune or other gambling device was per- 
mitted in the city on circus day.” 

The credit belonged largely to Charles 
Andress. 

The last report on the Andress show of 
1889 appeared in the Topeka State Journal 
on August 24, "The Andress show is trav- 
eling east on the Union Pacific and will be 
in Topeka in a few days.” 

There is no record of the Andress show 
in Topeka. 


Nationalist 
























1890 

Charles Andress in a letter to the New 
York Clipper published September 13, 
1890, reported that when his circus left 
New Orleans on April 7, it consisted of 16 
cars, two sleepers, two stocks, one el- 
ephant car, one baggage car, one tough 
(sic) and eight flats, nine cages, forty hors- 
es and ponies and a fine ring per- 
formance. 

The first four stands of the season drew 
light matinees but large evening at- 
tendance which seemed to portend a win- 
ning season. On the fifth stand, Shreve- 
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port, the show played in the rain and An- 
dress reported that "from that time on we 
were in the floods of Texas and Arkansas, 
losing from three to five days, and some 
occasions we were completely over- 
flowed.” 

The only good business was a week's 
run in St. Louis opening May 12. This was 
followed by two weeks of one day stands 
in bad weather but with receipts that cov- 
ered daily expenses but left nothing for 
the indebtedness incurred earlier. At Kan- 
sas City Allen Sells and his adopted son 
Willie called on Andress and began nego- 
tiations for control of the Andress show. 

The Topeka Kansas Democrat on June 2 
carried the following: "W. A. Sells, the 

young circus man, who for 
years was king of 
bareback riders, 
and who be- 


longs to a cir- 
cus family, 
left last eve- 
ning for 
Omaha. He 
said to a re- 
porter: ‘I am 
now on my 


way to Omaha 
to enter the cir- 
cus business 
again. Father 
has arranged 
a business for 

me and I am going 
after a lot of material at Omaha. Father 
goes on to Cleveland tomorrow to secure 
four car loads of horses and we will ar- 
rive at Topeka about the same time. I will 
then organize my forces and start out 
with a railroad circus of my own." 


Allen's destination was probably closer 
to home than Cleveland for on June 6, the 
Journal stated that, “Colonel W. A. Sells 
has returned from a trip to St. Louis.” 

Willie had been "visiting" his parents 
since the middle of March and had been 
at liberty long enough that the city di- 
rectory listed his occupation as "cos- 
mopolitan.” 

What the agreement was between An- 
dress and Allen and Willie Sells is no- 
where reported, but it undoubtedly in- 
volved some of Allen's money and 
mortgages on Andress’ equipment and 
live stock. 

"I began to find out when too late, that 
my troubles had only begun," Andress 
wrote the Clipper. "The show for some un- 
known reason was very badly handled. 
No salaries were paid, and in less than 
five weeks it was in the hands of a re- 
ceiver.” 

“Attachments were issued by the dis- 
trict court at Beatrice, Nebraska," ac- 
cording to the Kansas Democrat, against 








the Andress show for $6,000 due the per- 
formers." 

Andress stated that his share of the 
debt was $1,600. 

The sale of the show property brought 
$2,964.40 at auction on August 4, which 
was a poor return on an investment 
claimed by Andress of $25,000. 

Allen Sells and his brother Lew stood 
side-by-side at the auction with Lew pur- 
chasing unidentified equipment which 
was shipped to Topeka. 


Zip, the elephant, provided a sort of af- 
ter show to the auction. When the part- 
nership was dissolved Andress owed Al- 
len Sells $2,140 for which Andress gave a 
contract bill of sale of Zip and the camels 
with the stipulation that when Allen re- 
ceived his money he would release the 
animals. Andress' brother paid the debt, 
but Willie had placed the animals for auc- 
tion, and only a court order delivered 
them to the Andress family. Zip and the 
camels were taken to Great Bend, Kansas, 
the residence of the Andress brothers and 
were sold to the First National Bank 
which made an unknown disposition of 
the creatures. 

Charles Andress was the first graduate 
of the Sells School of Circus Management. 

"As to my future," Andress wrote, "I 
hardly know what I shall do yet." 

The advertising rates of the Daily Free 
Press, Marysville, Kansas, were too high 
for Sells & Andress, or so the advance 
agent claimed, and consequently refused 
to advertise in the Free Press, but were it 
not for the Free Press, there would be no 
record of the only Kansas performance of 
Sells & Andress that the author has found 
in ten years of research. 

The rates of the Marshall County News 
were more to his liking and the agent 
placed a two-column ad heralding the ex- 
hibitions at Marysville on June 27. 

The ad proclaimed that Sells & Andress 
had: "The Best Artists! The Finest Horses! 
And the Greatest Variety of WILD AN- 
IMALS that will visit Marysville this sea- 
son. Willie Sells remains the champion 
bareback rider, and Clarence Robinson 
the champion hurdle rider." 

Two one-sentence advertisements ap- 
peared in the local columns of the News. 

"A den of performing alligators at Ma- 
rysville June 27th. 

"Sells & Andress have Zip the largest 
elephant now travelling. 

The News commented on June 20 that, 
"Billboards of large calibre have been 
erected to advertise the coming of Sells & 
Andress’ circus on the 27th of June," and 
never again mentioned Sells & Andress. 

The Free Press reported, June 20, that, 
"The circus that is advertised to show in 
this city on the 27th of this month is not 
Sells Bros. show. Sells Bros. show at Bea- 








trice [Nebraska] on the same day that 
Sells & Andress show at Wymore [Ne- 
braska]." 

On circus day, June 27, the Free Press 
had a few comments: 

"It was extremely hot again today. 

"It was the most quiet circus day in the 
history of the city. 

‘The music was the best part of the cir- 
cus parade this morning. 

"Up to noon not a peddler's license had 
been issued by the City Clerk. 

"There was not half as many people in 
town today, to see the circus, as usually 
comes in to do business on Saturday. 

"An attachment was issued from the 
District court at Beatrice, Neb., yesterday, 
against the Sells & Andress show, for the 
sum of $6000. We did not learn how the 
matter was compromised, but the concern 
will probably go to pieces in a few days. 
The money sued for yesterday, was for 
back wages of the employes, and ought to 
be paid before other claims. A mortgage 
on the personal property of the show for 
about $2000, was filed for record here this 
morning.” 

Departure from Marysville was de- 
layed for several hours while the show 
negotiated an agreement with the railroad 
to carry it to Fairbury, Nebraska. 

"Sells & Andress circus," according to 
the Free Press of June 28, "got away from 
Marysville with $12 in the treasury and R. 
R. expenses still due. At one time it 
looked like J. Lonergan would have to 
run the show in connection with the de- 

ot." 

If the show were to be held at Beatrice, 
under the attachment issued on the 26th, 
the plaintiffs were disappointed, for, ac- 
cording to the Free Press of June 30, "Sells 
& Andress circus jumped the country last 
Saturday night. They played to about the 
same business at Fairbury that they did 
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here, and leaving there at midnight, ar- 
rived in St. Joseph [Missouri] at 8 o'clock 
Sunday morning. Seneca, Blue Rapids, 
Hanover and other towns they have 
billed, are left out in the cold." 

Sells & Andress' Combined Shows, 
Circus, Menagerie and Hippodrome 
billed the following Kansas towns, but 
all were blown: July 1, Seneca; July 2, 
Blue Rapids; July 3, Manhattan; July 4, 
Clay Center; July 5, Concordia; July 7, 
Belleville; July 8, Junction City; July 9, 
Beloit; July 10, Solomon; July 11, 
McPherson. 

The Topeka State Journal on July 16 re- 
ported that, "Willie Sells is visiting his 
parents in the city.” 

From July 12 through August 11, the 
Journal carried the following classified 
advertisement: "WANTED--Show people 
in all branches except riding. Must do 
two or more turns. Lowest salary in first 
letter. Lock box 53, Topeka, Kans." 


The final word on Sells & Andress ap- 
peared October 1, 1891, in the Clay Cen- 
ter Times, "A year ago Willie Sells united 
himself with some kind of snide outfit in 
the show business, and when the in- 
evitable collapse came at St. Joe united 
also in disgracefully beating printers, ho- 
tel keepers, lumbermen and others in sev- 
eral towns where the show had been 
billed. Neither he nor anyone else con- 
nected with the show would pay the 
slightest attention to attempts to collect. 
Well, most of those bills so far as Clay 
Center is concerned, were paid Tuesday 
[September 29]. Junction City men also 
collected what was due them. Attachment 
suits were run against some horses which 
belonged especially to Willie, and the 
money fished up.” 

eteee 

The first and only season for Fulford & 
Co.'s Great United London Shows began 
in Topeka with a two day stand, May 2 
and 3. 

News of the Fulford organization be- 
gan with a story in the Kansas Democrat 
on February 7: "There was a decided 
sensation among both young and old 
folks in the west part of the city when a 
couple of boys on horseback dashed by, 
one leading a dromedary and the other a 
camel. The 'kids' were well mounted, 
but fleet as were their steeds these ‘ships 
of the desert’ not only kept pace with 
them, but moved with the velocity of a 
cyclone and the ease and majesty of a lo- 
comotive." 

The reporter found the animals 
housed in one of two large barns in the 
alley between Fillmore and Clay, and 
Fourth and Fifth streets. There were also 
“eighty of the finest horses that can be 
found anywhere.” 

"The handsomest animal now in the 
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Will Exhibit At 
SOLOMON - CITY, 


THURSDAY, JULY (0th, 


MORE CARS, 
MORE HORSES, 
MORE CANVAB, 
MORE CAGES OF WILD 
ANIMALS THAN EVER SHOWN HERE BEFORE. 
t9- Willie Sells remains Champion Ridor. 














Sells and Andress used this ad in the 
Solomon, Kansas Sentinel on July 2, 
1890. Kansas State Historical Society. 








stables is a genuine ‘Yak,’ which more 
nearly resembles the buffalo of the plains 
than anything else. But the Yak has hair 
as silky as the wool of an Angora goat, its 
legs are short, its body heavy, its head 
and shoulders are like the bison, its eyes 
large and tender as the eyes of an ante- 
lope, and over its huge head is a mass of 
curls that would be the pride of any mod- 
ern belle. He weighs 1,000 pounds and is 
as gentle as a well trained horse. 

"In the stall opposite him is a black bear 
that paces restlessly up and down in his 
cage." 

How eighty horses, a black bear and 
the only yak in Topeka could be kept in a 
residential block as a secret of sorts is dif- 
ficult to imagine, but the Democrat stated 
that, "There are probably not a dozen peo- 
ple in Topeka who know that there is 
now being organized the greatest en- 
terprise that has ever gone out from this 
city, but such is the case.” 

In four buildings at W. M. Lyttle's 
blacksmith and wagon shop, 215 West 
Fifth street, twenty-one wagons and cages 
were being built and painted in flamboy- 
ant circus style by a "small army of work- 
men.” 

Early in the spring the stock and most 
of the equipment was moved to a large 
barn in the center of town on the east side 
of Jackson street between Fifth and Sixth 
streets. The Democrat on April 29 reported 
the presence of "125 head of as fine horses 
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monkeys, which surpasses any show on 
the road." 
The animals were purchased from the 
Sells winter quarters in Columbus, Ohio. 
When the elephant Tobe arrived in To- 
peka, he (?) was designated "the fourth el- 


most noted circus performers in the coun- 
try registered at our leading hotels as of 
Fulford & Co's show, it was known as a 
fact that a new show was starting out that 
was fully equal to Barnum’'s, Forepaugh's 
or Sells Bros. 


as ever trod Kansas soil. Chief of these is 
the beautiful white ring horse, ‘Prince,’ to 
be ridden by Madame Cordelia (Morri- 
son), the greatest of all bareback riders, 
and by Willie Dorr in his somersault acts. 
‘Barney,’ a magnificent sorrel is another 












ring horse, to be ridden in the hurdle 
act by James Stowe. 

"Nellie, the manage horse, to be 
ridden by Mrs. Stowe, with 'Fred,' 
‘Mark,’ 'Dan’ and ‘Jerry,’ are all superb 
steeds. The last four do the four horse 
act in the ring. All were broken this 
spring. 

"In the corral is the ponderous 
‘Tobe.’ the fourth largest elephant in 
size in America and as fine a speci- 
men as ever left the jungle. Two lions 
are seen in one of the cage wagons. 
They are as young and playful as kit- 
tens, though they are already larger 
than the largest dog and stronger than 
a horse. 

























"There is a whole troop of the funni- 
est monkeys on earth, a cage of birds 
of Paradise and many other inter- 
esting menagerie features. 

‘There will be between thirty and 
forty wagons in all, including the first 
stage coach that carried the United 
States mails through Oklahoma; a 
magnificent bandwagon, gorgeous in 
its gold and rich painting, a beautiful 
cage wagon, on the roof of which Mrs. 
Dorr will ride with her troop of won- 
derful trained dogs, etc. Frank Taylor 
is the leader of the band, which num- 
bers thirteen pieces. 

‘The mammoth stretch of canvas 
embraces two tents; the circus tent 100 
feet in diameter, and the menagerie 
tent, ninety feet in diameter, and the 
show is provided with about a ton of 
flags of all sizes imaginable. 

"There will be eighty-five people 
connected with the show. . . . The re- 
porter was permitted to inspect the 
wardrobe of the show people, and it is 
not only rich in the extreme, but new, 
from the wine-colored velvet suits 
worn by the ladies on parade, and the 
gorgeous uniforms of scarlet and gold 
for the band, to the jaunty velvet caps 
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ephant in size in America." Tobe was 
immediately promoted to "the second 
largest elephant in America," but he 
did not reach his full stature until 1891, 
when on the Sieber & Company show 
he (?) worked his way to the top and 
became the "Largest Elephant On 
Earth." 

Fulford & Co.'s Great United Lon- 
don Shows has a partnership com- 
posed of Abel (Abe) K. Fulford, Wil- 
liam McClintock (Mack) Lyttle and 
Jesse C. Elliott, all residents of Topeka. 

Fulford and his brother Jonathon 
were partners in a construction busi- 
ness based largely on excavating and 
road building. 

In 1887 Abe was appointed street 
commissioner with a salary of $1,000 
per annum. It was in 1887 that Allen 
Sells launched a successful campaign 
for the paving of Kansas Avenue, the 
first pavedstreet in the city. Fulford 
awarded the contract to himself and 
his brother and immediately resigned 
from the city government. 

Everyone in Topeka was familiar 
with the success of the Sells brothers in 
the circus world. Close contact with Al- 
len Sells undoubtedly influenced Ful- 
ford's decision to put a show on the 
road and become rich and famous. It 
was common knowledge in Topeka 
that the big Sells show in the early 
1880's was making a profit of over 
$1,000 per day and their second show 
was clearing $800. Fulford and his 
partners were unaware that by the 
mid-80's the profitability of the Sells 
shows had severely declined. 

Everything that could be used for 
collateral was mortgaged by Fulford, 
including his parents farm, to raise 
money for his circus investment. Any- 
thing, including coal and food, that 
could be had on credit was bought 
with a promise. 

Fulford was born in Belleville, Can- 















and their swooping white ostrich plumes, 
worn by the riders." 

Everything was new and everything 
possible to buy in Topeka was bought 
from the local merchants. The wagons 
were made in Topeka; the painting was "Mr. Fulford seems to have taken a sen- 
done by Topeka artists. The materials for sible course, and instead of in- 
the costumes was bought in Topeka and __ vestingmoney in a large herd of elephants 
the costumes made by Topeka tailors and and camels, he has only secured rare 
dressmakers. As the Democrat put it, "A specimens of these, and has secured a 
pile of money has been spent here.” large number of rare and costly animals 

The writer of a handout in the Topeka and birds that the public will be anxious 
Daily Capital of April 30 was carried away _ to see. Mr. Fulford especially prides him- 
by his enthusiasm: "When many of the _ self on his great collection of birds and 


The opening of the new Fulford circus ada, August 9, 1848, and was 42 years old 
was announced by this ad in the April 30, when he made his great gamble. He was 
1890 Topeka Daily Capital. Kansas State first listed in the Topeka city directory in 
Historical Society. 1883. 

Mack Lyttle and Fulford had been part- 
ners in a stage coach line that served the 
Oklahoma towns of Pond Creek, King- 
fisher and Fort Reno until the railroad put 
them out of business. 

Lyttle was born March 9, 1855, in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, but grew up in Jackson 
Center, Pennsylvania. As a small boy he 
worked for room and board on several 
farms. He was a coal miner before he was 
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employed at seventeen by a Youngstown, 
Ohio, wagon builder and learned his 
trade as a blacksmith. Lyttle arrived in 
Topeka, May 23, 1878, and on the day of 
his arrival married an old sweetheart, Ida 
Mary Brooks. The marriage produced 
three children, the youngest of which was 
born in 1884. His wife died in 1888. 

The city directory of 1884 listed the 
firm of Huffman and Lyttle, blacksmiths. 
From 1885 through 1889 Lyttle was listed 
as blacksmith, horse shoer and wagon 
maker and sole proprietor of the Capital 
Carriage Works, 209 West Fifth Street. 
The family lived above the shop. 


When Lyttle took the road with Fulford 
& Company in 1890, the wagon shop was 
listed as being a partnership with J. A. 
Waggoner. 

How much of an investment 
Lyttle had in the Fulford 
show is unknown, but 
apparently he did not 
need to incur debts to 
cover his share. 

Jesse C. Elliott 
was the proprietor 
of a_ sporting 
goods store at 
728 Kansas Av- 
enue in Topeka # 
and was a top- ' 
ranked trapshoot- 
er. Little is known 
of Elliott prior to 
1890 and the extent 
of his investment in 
Fulford and Company is 
unknown. After his bout with circus 
fever Elliott devoted his efforts to sport- 
ing goods and motion pictures. In 1907 he 
opened Topeka's second nickelodeon, the 
Elite, 418 Kansas Avenue. Among other 
theaters he owned or managed were the 
Crystal, the Aurora and the Isis. He died 
November 8, 1922, and is buried in To- 
peka Cemetery. 

A handout published in the Journal on 
April 30 named the principle performers: 

"Some of the best performers in the 
world will be seen within the arena. 
James Stowe, whose father was a great 
showman before him, is the equestrian 
manager, and is himself one of the finest 
four-horse riders in the world. Wm. Dorr 
is a superb rider and is also one of the 
most successful tumblers in America. 

"Millie Low will be seen in her aerial 
act, performing on the flying rings. 

"Madame St. Leon is with Fulford & 
Co., with her troupe of performing dogs. 

"Lavan Tidora, the specialty horizontal 
bar performer has arrived in Topeka and 
will spend the summer with this show. 
Then, there are the Potters, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Potter who are equal to any trapeze 
performers in this country. Miss Stowe 


exhibits her trick horse, ‘Senator Ingalls, 
trained and rode only by herself. 

"Madam Cordelia, the great bareback 
rider, who has rode for Bailey & Cooper, 
Barnum, and Forepaugh, will be with Ful- 
ford & Co. this season, and has already 
arrived in Topeka. 

"A special act in the circus will be the 
leaping by the company led by Wm. Dorr 
and Jay Gould, the funniest of clowns, 
will make the ring master trouble. 

"Mr. Fulford has secured two pro- 
fessional bands to make music for the 
great show. One of ten pieces under the 
direction of Prof. Taylor of Indianapolis, 
and the other an unequalled colored band 
of six pieces. Both will appear in the mag- 
nificent street parade each day at 10 a. m. 

"The Fulford show will give exhibitions 
in Topeka May 2d and 3d on Madison, 

between Eighth and Ninth 
streets. 
"The officers of the 
company are A. K. Ful- 
ford, business man- 
ager; W. M. Lyttle, 
treasurer; Ed 
Brannan, ad- 
vance agent; J. 
C. Elliott, ticket 
agent, and 
James Stowe, 
equestrian man- 
ager.” 
The Capital on 
April 30 carried a 
two column ad 
which grossly in- 
flated the show's re- 
sources, being a sort of 
dream of what the management would 
have liked to present. 

Among the classified ads of April 30, 
the Capital ran the following: "WANTED-- 
Help Wanted—-twenty canvas men. 
Steady work for the season at fair wages. 
Fulford & Co. 213 West Fifth St.” 

‘The street pageant was one of the most 
gorgeous and dazzling ever seen in the 
city,” according to the Democrat on open- 
ing day. 

“Everything was new, bright and first 
class, from the glittering golden band 
wagon drawn by its eight snow white 
steeds, which led the procession, to the 
clown and his donkey, who brought up 
the rear, surrounded by a crowd yelling 
with delight.” 

As the story continued, the press agent 
slipped from lavender to a vigorous pur- 

le. 

“Hundreds of flags fluttered in the 
wind; the bands filled the air with music; 
the great, mirrored tableaux wagon, with 
countless cages, rolled with muffled ca- 
dence over the paved streets, and the 
huge creatures of the jungle swayed their 
ponderous bodies as if they partook of the 


general enthusiasm. The vast cavalcade 
passed by like a living panorama and the 
brightest Kansas sunlight threw a mar- 
velous halo of gold over the picture, 
which was imposing as those presented 
by the retinue of an oriental prince. 

"Whatever the people expected, the re- 
ality surpassed it all. Topeka feels proud 
at sending out so magnificent an en- 
terprise as this." 

Following the opening performance the 
Journal reviewed the show on May 3: "To- 
peka's New Circus. No circus tent in To- 
peka was ever so crowded as that of A. K. 
Fulford & Co's 'mammoth aggregation, 
etc.’ was last night. For an hour after all 
the seats were packed full and running 
over, the people came streaming in until 
the only vacant place was the ring for the 
performers. Seats were hastily put up be- 
tween the amhitheatre and the arena com- 
posed of unpainted lumber, to seat the 
overflow, and as soon as one section of 
seats was erected there was a wild stam- 
pede for them by the crowd standing up. 
The roustabouts had their first taste of 
genuine hustling, and Abe Fulford was 
everywhere, seeing that they did hustle. 

"Owing to the work of getting three 
thousand people into a ‘two thousand’ 
tent and seeing that they were properly 
seated and made comfortable, the per- 
formance did not begin until 8:30 o'clock. 
The crowd was good-natured, however, 
and there was no excitement except when 
two sections of the seats gave way with 
this enormous load of people on them. 
This was soon quieted however, when it 
was found that the seats were braced in 
such a manner that though some of the 
underpinning might break the seats could 
not fall to the ground. 

"The performance was excellent in eve- 
ry respect. The tumbling, bareback riding, 
juggling, tight-rope, horizontal bar and 
trapeze acts were up to the accepted cir- 
cus standard. The trained dogs were an 
entire entertainment in themselves. The 
collection of horses is among the finest 
and the costumes were all new and bril- 
liant. Allen Sells, the veteran showman, 
was present and took in the whole show 
complimenting Mr. Fulford highly on the 
good start he had made. The audience 
was enthusiastic and applauded every- 
thing. If this new circus venture realizes 
the hearty good wishes of the Topeka 
people it will have a long and successful 
career.” 

On Sunday afternoon the show de- 
parted for Carbondale, twelve miles 
south of Topeka. The company had gone 
barely five miles when the first mis-hap 
of the tour occurred. A wild rumor--better 
than fact-was related in the Democrat, 
May 5: "The conductor on the incoming 
Santa Fe passenger train reported that 
when just this side of Pauline they had 
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met the band wagon, loaded with people. 
The horses took fright and whirled 


around, starting back to this city and run- 
ning for some distance parallel with the 
the runaways. Some of the people were 
seen to fall out, and as the train whirled 
persons still in it, was on the edge of a 
bluff and the team just leaping into the 

"It was supposed several persons had 
been badly hurt, if not killed, and Mr. Lyt- 

After vividly reporting what did not 
happen, the Democrat closed the incident 
riously hurt, and the only damage to the 
fine wagon was a broken tongue and back 

The first road date on May 5 received 
no mention in the Carbondalian, although 
marked that "Fulford & Co's great 
show is advertised by the finest Fae 

In its early dates the Fulford 
show tolerated no gambling or sharp 
as appeared in the Osage City Free Press 
on April 24 was repeated with vari- 

“We notice that 'no 
game of chance, no f} 
drinking booths will 
be allowed near the 
ly an improvement, in 
this particular, over 
visits our city.” 

By the time Fulford 
May 8 Tobe had been 
re-christened ‘Sam- 

Elephant, Covered 
with Costliest Cloth of 
rican and Indian Keepers." 

A handout used repeatedly appeared 
Graphic, Lyndon, stating that, "The New 
London Snows and World's Menagerie of 
tant, and they really have more different 
kinds of elephants than any others, in- 
earth, Fanny, the only American born 
baby elephant, Jewell, the umbrella eared 
and in fact all kinds of elephants from 
everywhere." 

Samson, and it is interesting to note that 
the names and descriptions of the el- 


train, whose speed was equaled by that of 

into a cut the band wagon, with several 

abyss below. 

tle at once started out to the rescue." 

with the admission that, "No one was se- 

seat.” 

prior to circus day the paper had re- 

posters ever put up in this city.” 

practices of any kind. A statement such 

ations in every town. 

gambling and = no 

show.’ This is certain- 

the average show that 

reached Lyndon on 

son,’ the Monster War 

Gold, and Led by Af- 

for the first time in the Osage County 

rare animals is the greatest collection ex- 

cluding Babylon, the largest elephant on 

elephant, Spot, the lilliputant elephant, 
It was certainly a busy season for Tobe- 

ephants were lifted directly from 1889 
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Ringling and Van Amburgh advertising. 

The advertised description of the free 
street procession was enough to draw the 
entire world to curb-side. 

"Crimsoned with the Radiant Luster of 
the morning sun, the Great GOLD- 
GLITTERING STREET PARADE! Re- 
flecting Scenes More Grand than King or 
Conqueror ever Looked Upon. In- 
exhaustible in its Multinunerous Am- 
plitude and Bewildering Immensity, Ex- 
hausting the Most Vivid Imagination in 
Conception, worth many miles of travel 
to witness. This Mammoth Consolidation 
Never Divides. It is inseparable at all 
times and all places." 

Circus day in Lyndon, according to the 
Journal, was one of great difficulty for the 

show: "The Cir- 
cus. The New 
London Show 
had a bad day. 
The wind blew 
so hard that they 
couldn't put up 
their tents, but by 
circling their wagons 
they stretched can- 
vass around the circle 
and gave per- 
formances in the after- 
noon and_ evening. 
They used a stable for 
a dressing room. The after- 
noon performance was 
good but the lack of lights 
shortened the evening 
show about half. 

"The management ap- 
peared to be nice men 
and if there were any 
4 confidence sharks 
A around they failed to try 
their hands." 

The Quenemo Leader 
which was not blessed 
with show advertising, 
when speaking of the 
exhibitions of May 9, re- 
ported that, "The Fulford 
show was a clear fizzle of the purest ray 
serene. But a few attended it, but that few 
have been kicking themselves ever since." 

Some time in mid-May Cordelia Morri- 
son, star equestrienne of the Fulford 
show, was discharged by the man- 
agement "for cause.” The "cause" was nev- 
er stated. Morrison filed suit for damages 
in the District Court of Shawnee County 
May 17, 1890, Case 11539. A story in the 
Topeka State Journal on May 19 set forth 
her complaint: 

"Cordelia Morrison, the four-horse and 
bareback rider, of Fulford & Co.'s circus, 
has brought suit in the district court of 
Shawnee county against J. C. Elliott, W. 
M. Lyttle and A. K. Fulford for $1,300. In 
her petition she alleges that she was hired 




















to ride in two circus performances each 
day during the season of 1890 for which 
she was to receive $50 a week, and she 
was faithful in the performance of her 
duty, but she has been discharged and 
her wages refused her, and it is now so 
late in the season that she can not secure 
another situation, and she wants judg- 
ment for $1,300 as damages sustained." 

An itemized list of incidental expenses 
incurred by her dismissal totaled $90.40, 
including seven telegrams, $10.85; ex- 
press and cartage, $12.35; travel costs 
from the show to an unidentified destina- 
tion, $9.20; excess baggage, $15; damages 
to ropes and wardrobe, $25; one side sad- 
dle, $16.50; one bridle bit, $1.50. 

Case 11539 became Case 11818 in Shaw- 
nee County District Court on appeal by 
Fulford & Co. In place of the $1,300 
claimed by Morrison the court awarded 
her $300. On July 15, a jury awarded her 
$42 for miscellaneous damages against 
the $90.40 requested. 

The most interesting aspect of the case 
is an affidavit signed by Abel Fulford-- 
"by X his mark,” and duly witnessed. 

The Westphalia Times, concerning the 
exhibitions of May 12, reported that, "The 
circus has come and gone. Some men 
went to take their girls, some to take their 
wives, some because the children wanted 
to go; but the truth is they went to see the 
girl in tights.” 

In another paragraph the Times claimed 
the show was “well worth seeing. Per- 
formances in the afternoon was better by 
far than was expected, but owing to the 
smallness of the attendance at night 
everything was cut short.” 

A handout appearing in the Garnett 
Weekly Journal extolling the features 
scheduled for May 13, reported an act not 
mentioned anywhere else--a wild west 
segment. “Four stalwart bronzed and 
dashing cowboys and a like number of 
rosy cheeked, fair-eyed, rugged western 
girls participate in the most novel eques- 
trian display extant. Mounted on their 
swift footed little bronchos, they actually 
execute all the movements of a Virginia 
reel.” 

The Virginia reel was "quietly sand- 
wiched between blood-curdling, hair rais- 
ing deeds in the ‘Wild West' department." 

Since the wild west was never con- 
firmed in any other handout or review, it 
can safely be ignored as another fraud 
perpetrated by Fulford's press de- 
partment . 

The Garnett Republican-Plaindealer on 
May 16 made the first mention of dis- 
reputable conduct in connection with the 
Fulford show. "You can't find the man 
who patronized the street fakirs show 
day. Yet the fakirs made big money." 

"Ed L. Brannan, general agent for Ful- 
ford' & Co's London combined shows, 





was a caller at this office last week and 
made a contract for an advertisement to 
appear in the FREE PRESS announcing 
the coming of that show in Colony on 
next Wednesday [May 14].” 

Brannan had years of experience on the 
advance of several shows. He was with 
Cooper, Jackson & Co's Great Inter- 
national Allied Shows in 1883, and in 
1884 with Cooper, Jackson & Co's Great 
New York & New England Menagerie, 
Museum, Circus, Caravan, Hippodrome 
& Bicycle Riding Association and Double 
Ring Shows. 

Brannan was perhaps known in more 
Kansas newspaper offices than any agent 
of his time, having visited 
every little cross-roads 
metropolis in the state. 
Like most circus agents, , 
Brannan was liked by the } 
press. He was innovative, \ 
to say the least. Some 
might think of him as a 
liar, but exaggeration was 
so basic to his job and he 
was so likeable that most 
editors ran his handouts 
without reservation. For 
the Colony date Brannan 
announced a balloon as- 
cension. "A jump of 6000 
Feet. By the aid of a Par- 
achute attached to the * 
mammoth air ship ‘City of . 
Paris,’ Prof. Wm. Musgat 
will make the terrific 
jump from the clouds at ™ 
Colony on May 14th. This 
grand free for all exhibition is worth 
many miles of travel to see, so don't miss 
it on the 14th.” 

Fulford, Lyttle and Elliott were un- 
doubtedly surprised by the ascension of 
the City of Paris on the hot air of Ed Bran- 
nan. 

On the way from Garnett to Colony one 
of the musicians fell out of the band- 
wagon and broke a rib. 

The editor of the Colony Free Press was 
an admirable sort who issued his paper "a 
little earlier this week than common ow- 
ing to a circus being in town on our regu- 
lar publication day. Shows—Big ones like 
Fulford & Co.'s don't come to Colony eve- 
ry day, and we propose seeing it, and if 
we like it to buy it. If there is anything 
that a printer likes better than a show it is 
more show.” 

Following circus day the Free Press 
commented that, "To say it was a first- 
class one would be saying too much, and 
to say that it was a snide one would also 
be saying too much. Taking it all in all it 
was a very good one for a wagon show. 
The day was favorable and a pretty good 
crowd turned out to see and patronize it.” 
The fakirs did not appear in Colony. 















The Humboldt Union on May 10 was a 
victim of mis-remembered times, aided 
and abetted no doubt, by Ed Brannan 
who, being a good agent, saw no reason 
to contradict anything that might prove 
favorable to his show. 

"Fulford & Co.'s circus and menagerie, 
one of the best shows on the road, will ex- 
hibit here May 16th. The same man- 
agement visited Humboldt four years ago 
with their show and gave good satisfac- 
tion. For the season of 1890 they have a 
much improved and greater aggregation." 

Segrist, Howe & Co's New United R. R. 
Shows and Wild West played Humboldt 
on June 10, 1886. 







Col. G. W. Hall's Big United States and 


Great Eastern Consolidated Railroad 
Shows played Humboldt on June 16, 
1886. 


Sells Brothers Big United States Circus 
and Great Eastern Menagerie played 
Humboldt on September 2, 1886. 

Which of these shows was the editor 
expecting? Had he paid attention to his 
exchanges he would have realized that 
the Fulford show was two weeks old. 

Both the Union and the Humboldt Her- 
ald ran a handout "quoting" the Atchison 
Globe. "Fully ten thousand spectators wit- 
nessed the afternoon performance and 
cheered themselves hoarse. " Imagination 
is an elastic thing and Brannan had no 
more difficulty reviewing a day that nev- 
er happened than he had in crowding 
10,000 people into a 2,000 tent. 


Fulford & Company came to Coffey- 
ville on May 23, and in the advertising for 
the first time announced the price of ad- 
mission. "Admission, 50¢ Children under 
12, 25¢." 

Every Kansas town had a rivalry with a 
nearby Kansas town. For Coffeyville the 
rival was Independence, but the Coffey- 


ville News in a mood of condescending 
generosity ran the following, “In- 
dependence people are cordially invited 
to come to Coffeyville to see the circus, as 
their city sets none this year." 

The News did not consider it at all 
strange that no circus was coming to In- 
dependence. With a snidely sneer the 
News remarked that it was "Not strange in 
the least; circuses never figure on the size 
of a graveyard in making up their route." 

After the show had come and gone the 
News reported, "City full of people Friday. 
Fourth of July on the 23d of May." 

Following Coffeyville, the show played 
Caney, May 24, and the Caney Times com- 

mented that, "The circus made 
the city about $55. It made 
¢ Fulford & Co. about $900.” 

The Sedan engagement of 
May 26 faced opposition of 
sorts provided by James T. 
Johnson's Great Western 
Circus which played the 
town on May 20. The Sedan 
Graphic reported that, "As 
; We go to press the circus is 
making preparations to ex- 
hibit. Johnson's show ap- 
pears to be a small affair, 
but few people in town. 
Everybody seems to be 
. waiting for Fulford's me- 
nagerie next Monday.” 

Johnson did no damage 
to the Fulford show as the 
- Times-Journal of Sedan re- 
ported following circus day. 

“Fulford's circus was here 
on Monday. It is not the biggest show in 
the world but it was good enough to fill 
every available seat under the canvass in 
the afternoon and a good crowd at night. 
The management was clean and gentle- 
manly and so far as we have heard every- 
body was satisfied with what they got for 
their money. The pickpockets, thieves, 
fakers and ‘soap men’ who sometimes 
hang to the circus were conspicuous for 
their absence in this case. There was a 
street ‘corn doctor’ here that day but he 
did not come with the show and says the 
fact that the two met here was a mere co- 
incidence.” 

Elsewhere it was reported that, "The 
only person we saw intoxicated on show 
day was a woman." 

Johnson once again provided a meas- 
ure of competition playing Cedar Vale, 
May 19, while Fulford exhibited on the 
28th. Once again the opposition did no 
damage. The Cedar Vale Commercial re- 
marked that, "The show [Fulford's] has 
come and gone. It drew the largest crowd 
that has been in Cedar Vale since last 4th 
of July." 

In the first month of its existence Ful- 
ford & Co. was rarely cited by the local 
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press for gambling, swindling or other 
sharp practices. The management was 
proud of the show's unsullied reputation 
and made a strong effort to keep it so. 
Several papers carried a statement like 
that which appeared in the Howard Cour- 
ant, May 23, prior to the exhibitions of 
May 31, "A Warning to all evil disposed 
persons, gamblers or so-called fairs, 
games-of-chance-men, villainous infesters 
of county fairs, etc. We kind- 
ly warn you to stay away 
from the show grounds of 
this show. You will not be 
tolerated; the proper author- 
ities will be informed to ar- 
rest any man or person en- 
gaged in any scheme or 
mountebank game for the 
purpose of swindling our 
patrons. In coming to the big 
show, don't let any one 
make you believe you can 
get something for nothing. 
Have the exact change for 
your tickets, it will save you 
a great deal of delay and un- 


























necessary trouble. NEW 
LONDON CIRCUS." 
The Eureka Democratic 


Messenger on May 23 re- 
ported, "Mr. J. F. Thompson, advance 
agent for Fulford's London Circus, in- 
vaded our den Wednesday [May 21] and 
succeeded in about two hours in working 
the establishment for a twenty inch ad. 
The show which he represents bears a 
good reputation." 

Following show day on June 2 the Mes- 
senger cast a few shadows on Fulford's 
good reputation. 

"Fulford's circus took about $1,400 
worth of good money out of Greenwood 
county last Monday and it was a very 
poor show at that.” 

In another column the Messenger ran a 
review of the extravaganza. 

"The Circus. The gentlemen who were 
watching the railroads to see the circus 
train come in last Sunday, met with a dis- 
appointment. Fulford's show travels over- 
land and it arrived here in piecemeal fash- 
ion--one wagon at a time. The street 
parade Monday morning was simply lu- 
dicrous. One elephant, one dromedary 
and a half dozen cages of inoffensive an- 
imals composed the menagerie, and the 
remainder of the procession consisted of 
the band wagon and about a dozen hors- 
es mounted by richly painted men and 
women. 

"The circus performance was rather bet- 
ter than the parade but it was poor 
enough. One of the tumblers was fairly 
proficient in his art and the equilibrist 
might have been pretty well received but 
for his unprepossessing appearance and 
the offensive manner of saluting the audi- 
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ence. A part of the trapeze performance 
was fairly good but the riding was simply 
a farce. The purchasers of fifty cent tickets 
lacked about 47 1/2 cents of getting the 
worth of their money. 

"One commendable feature which de- 
serves mention was the entire absence of 
street swindlers who are usually met with 
on circus day. Mr. Fulford, the proprietor 
of the show, is a resident of Topeka and 





enjoys the reputation of being a good cit- 
izen. He informed the writer that no gam- 
blers nor swindlers would be tolerated 
while he remained in control." 

The most interesting report made by 
the Messenger concerned a swindle pre- 
viously unreported in any paper, but one 
that must have occurred frequently. 

"It does one good to hear of a swindler 
being foiled at his own game. An instance 
occurred last Tuesday morning. About 
half past seven o'clock an attache of Ful- 
ford's circus stopped at Mr. Orr Hender- 
son's place east of town and asked for 
breakfast for himself and family and also 
to have his team fed. Mr. Henderson was 
in the field at work but his wife prepared 
the breakfast. When it was over the circus 
man offered a twenty dollar bill knowing 
of course that not one farmer in a hun- 
dred would be able to change it. Mr. Hen- 
derson was sent for and when he arrived 
at the house was tendered the bill, and 
asked to make the change. He first in- 
quired of the stranger if he had no change 
and being informed that he hadn't a cent 
Mr. Henderson quietly pocketed the bill 
and informed the circus shark that he 
would keep it until the breakfast was 
paid for. Of course there was a violent 
protest, but eventually the woman of the 
party remembered that she had some 
change and produced $1.50 the amount of 
the bill. Mr. Henderson very properly de- 
manded an extra half dollar for his trou- 
ble in coming from the field which was 
paid under protest and Mr. Circus Man 






and his party took their leave having 
learned by experience that a Kansas farm- 
er cannot always be imposed upon with 
impunity. In many instances the twenty 
dollar bill game works like a charm and 
the fellow who plays it lives on the fat of 
the land without paying a cent." 

The Woodson Democrat, Yates Center, re- 
ported, "Quite a number came in from the 
country last Wednesday to attend the 
show but when they found 
that the price was 50 cents, 
turned around and went 
home." 

Circus day at Yates Cen- 
ter was June 4, and the 
event was duly noted by 
the Democrat, "With the ex- 
ception of the parachute 
jump, the show was all 
that was advertised, and 
while it was not a roaring 
success, neither was it 
snide. They have some 
first-class performers, 
There was no gambling or 
games of chance allowed 
on the grounds and the 
clowns used no obscene, 
vulgar jokes." 

In May and June of 1890 
the Fulford show decried gambling and 
made an effort to prohibit swindles of any 
kind, yet in their advertising they did not 
hesitate to mislead the public with lies, 
such as the parachute jump. 

The Neosho Falls Post, for the exhibi- 
tions of June 5, asked its readers, "Are you 
coming to the big balloon ascension June 
52" 

The Post proclaimed, "You will see 
more educated elephants, horses, dogs, 
etc., in Fulford & Co's circus than any oth- 
er. 
"Fulford & Co's monster shows have 
the largest elephant in captivity. This fea- 
ture alone is worth several miles journey 
to see it." 

"A terrific parachute jump by the aid of 
‘the mammoth airship,’ City of Paris will 
take place at Neosho Falls on June 5th. 

"A jump from the clouds a distance of 
6,000 feet, interesting and pleasing sight 
worth miles of travel to witness. Prof. Le- 
Roy with his ‘airship’ City of Paris will 
make the balloon ascension and _par- 
achute jump at Neosho Falls on June 5th." 

The usual price for such statements 
scattered through the news columns was 
five cents per line. For only seventy cents 
Fulford & Company could claim a bal- 
loon ascension and elephants, plural in- 
stead of singular. 

The exhibitions on June 6 at Moran 
aroused only a brief response in the Her- 
ald, "The show has come and gone and so 
has your fifty cents and the latter went 
the quickest." 


Agent Brannan's imagination escaped 
its confines for the exhibitions at Mound 
City, June 9. The Linn County Clarion on 
May 30 carried a handout quoting the De- 
troit Free Press: "Fulford & Co.'s Circus. 

“The circus Saturday was practically all 
that was advertised, and gave general sat- 
isfaction. It was the largest show that ever 
came to Detroit, and it had good features, 
its tents were new, its horses were very 
fine, the costumes clean, and everything 
first-class. An immense crowd attended 
the afternoon performance being wit- 
nessed by over 4,000 spectators. We have 
heard only good words spoken of the 
show.—Detroit Free Press. 

‘This Mammoth Show will be in 
Mound City June 9th.” 

The Clarion on June 13 reported: "Large 
crowds attended the show both in the af- 
ternoon and evening, and all expressed 
themselves as very well pleased with the 
entertainment." 

Once again James T. Johnson appeared 
in opposition to Fulford, playing Mound 
City on June 3, and once again Fulford 
suffered no ill effects. 

The Fulford trail disappeared from the 
Kansas press following the Mound City 
stand. Before returning to Kansas in Au- 
gust the show exhibited in Missouri and 
lowa. 

The Topeka Daily Capital on August 16 
reprinted a story picked up from the New 
York Clipper. "THE TOPEKA CIRCUS. 
Notes From Fulford & Co.'s New London 
Shows. 

"The New York Clipper says: This show 
opened at Topeka, Kansas, on May 2, 3, 
where it did an exceedingly large busi- 
ness, and has had a most successful career 
this season. It was built entirely new at 
Topeka, by self-made capitalists of that 
city. They have lately purchased twenty- 
seven head of fine dapple gray horses, 
making in all 122 head, with seven ring 
horses. They had the misfortune to lose 
their principal horse, Prince, purchased 
from Louis Sells last spring, but have re- 
placed him with a beautiful bright bay, 
which under the handling of Will Dorr, is 
now capable of giving a first class per- 
formance. They have also purchased two 
more cages of animals from the Schiller 
show which increases their menagerie to 
ten cages. They have a new 100 foot 
round top purchased a few weeks ago, 
also a new sideshow top, so that their 
spread of canvas is large and pleasing. 
The performers are so well pleased with 
the management that they have only had 
to make but two changes so far this sea- 
son. Agent Ed L. Brannan with his seven 
assistants has routed the show well, he 
having completed twelve stands in Iowa. 
They are once more in the great old show 
state of Missouri. A. K. Fulford is at 
present at Topeka, shaking hands with 


old friends and attending to business. It 
was his intention to take in the sale of the 
Sells & Andress show at St. Joseph, and 
he counted upon securing all that was 
worth carrying away. The roster consists 
of A. K. Fulford & Co., sole owners; W. 
M. Lyttle, treasurer and manager; Jesse C. 
Elliott, ticket seller; J. Fulford, doorkeep- 
er; Jas. B. Stowe, equestrian director, and 
four-horse and hurdle rider; Mrs. Jas. B. 
Stowe, Will Dorr and wife, Harry Potter 
and wife, Dill and wife, Lavan and Vi- 
dora, Juggler Delano, Frank Taylor, lead- 
er of the band, with ten pieces; S. B. 
Howe, manipulator of refreshments, with 
five assistants; T. McGrath, concert and 
reserved seats, with six assistants; Prof. 
Raflin, manager of sideshow, with three 
assistants. In all this show carries ninety 
people, and the ghost walks every Mon- 
day.” 


When Fulford & Co.'s United Monster 
Shows returned to Kansas there was an 
indication of desperation in the press re- 
ports. In June, the show proudly boasted 
of and the papers confirmed its freedom 
from gamblers and fakirs, but beginning 
with the Troy, Kansas, exhibitions of Au- 
gust 12 the story was sadly different. 

‘The circus outfit that was here on 
Tuesday," according to the Troy Times, 
“carried around with them a gang of gam- 
blers, thieves, and toughs, that were 
about the hardest lot we have seen for a 
long time, they carried all of the old 
games for fleecing the unwary that have 
been in use for years, but  not- 
withstanding the fact that their games 
were old, they caught lots of suckers, and 
many a youth is now mourning the loss 
of his hard earned dollars. Advice in such 
cases is useless, let them see the elephant, 
and next time they will know better than 
to try to beat another man's game. The 
show was about on an average with all 


country shows that travel by wagon and 
take in the small towns." 

During the show's stay in Troy sneak 
thieves stole six dollars from the home of 
Moses Keckler, and nearly $1,000 from 
the residence of Evan Reese. The Times 
was fair enough to state that, "Whether it 
was home talent that did the job or 
whether it was some of the numerous 
hangers-on of the circus that showed here 
that day is unknown." 

The Troy Weekly Kansas Chief was blunt 
in its accusations: 

“The circus has been here, with the usu- 
al gambling, swindling, and other snide 
games. Lots of fellows dropped their 
spare money. We are now able to speak 
knowingly, when we say that all these 
swindling schemes are under the man- 
agement of the proprietors of the circus. 
The circus, a very thin affair, is intended 
to collect a crowd. The profits are made 
by swindling greenhorns out of their 
money.” 

The following day on August 13 at Sev- 
erance, the story was much the same, "For 
the first time in five years Severance has 
been visited with a circus," the Weekly 
News reported. "This one had four or five 
wagons of animals, birds, etc., besides the 
elephant, camel, donkey, etc. their attrac- 
tions were fair, but from what we can 
learn, they fleeced several of our farmers 
out of a great many of their hard earned 
dollars. One of them grabbed a ten dollar 
gold piece out of a young fellow's hand, 
making a bold daylight steal, in the pres- 
ence of a large crowd. How long will it 
take for some to ‘catch on?’ We can but 
say, they are a crowd of thieves and cut- 
throats, as far as we are able to judge; and 
yet it seems that there is but little sym- 
pathy due to some who will patronize 
such highway robbery.” 

Research funded in part by grants from 
Wolfe's Camera & Video, Topeka, Kansas. 
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CEROUS HOBBY HALE 





Just in Time for the Holidays ... 


Three delightful new designs from the 
Foremost Circus Ilustrator.....Ray Dirgo! 





PRICES: 
95 Cards - $16.50 
50 Cards - $27.50 
100 Cards - $40.50 — 
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Sleigh # 920 


GEROUS HOBBY HALL 





Elephant # 910 








Clown Shoe # 930 
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DEPT. BW - 11950 107TH AVE. N. 
LARGO, FL 34648 
FLA. RES. ADD 7% SALES TAX 
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"Make it a Mery rcircus" Christmas 
with unusual gifts from the 


CIRCUS HOBBY HALL 


~ VHS VIDEO - 2 HOURS - $27.50 EACH - POST PAID 


NEW VIDEOS AVAILABLE FOR ’91! 
A. ‘Sarasota Circus Festival & Parade Highlights’ 
' B. “Best of European Circuses" Vol. # One 

C. ‘1991 CFA Convention Highlights’ 

D. “All American Mud Shows" Vol. # One 


OLD FAVORITES AVAILABLE AGAIN! 
‘Ringling/Barnum" # | 30’s, 40’s & 50’s 
‘Ringling/Barnum" # 2 40’s, 50’s & 60’s 
‘Circus Scene ‘90" - with Hugo Winterquarters 

8 ‘Circus Nostalgia" #’s 1, 2 or 5 each with 

te" many “Old Time" Shows 






+ Also available in our 10 page catalogue: 


L. j. , @ AUDIO CASSETTES of great circus performances 
"oF: @ PHOTOS of circus performers, past and present 
one =@ POSTERS of Gunther’s farewell tour and more 
: .# @ PLUS press kits, programs & other gift ideas 
i Our NEW 10 PAGE CATALOGUE will be sent with each 

" & order. Or if you are not ordering from this ad, send $1.00 


roe for your copy, refundable on your next order! 


> MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: 


ai DEPT. BW a 107TH AVE. N. 
CRON HOBBY HAUL: 2% 
4 FLA. RES Was 7% SALES TAX 
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CIRCUS LIFE AND 
ADVENTURE 
OF ADAM BARDY 


Every so often, story books are written that tell of some- 
one who has lived an interesting and adventurous life, and 
there are times that some local person may come along who 
has experienced such an adventure in his life's journey. Of lo- 
cal interest is the story of Adam Bardy, who began his “ad- 
venture” in 1915, at the age of 8, running away with the great 
Buffalo Bill Wild West Circus, when the Circus was playing in y4 
his home town of Webster, Mass. : 

This beginning adventure was of very short duration, as 
Adam met up with gypsy fortune tellers the very next day, 
and, in their generosity, they gave Adam trolley car tare mion- 
ey, and Adam returned home. 

In Adam's teenage years, he lived with woodchoppers in 
shanties in the woods, and finally in a deserted farmhouse. At 
the age of 17, Adam joined the Ringling Bros. & Barnum and 
Bailey Circus. Other large and small circuses were to be 
Adam's life, until, in 1929, Adam met up with Kentucky Moun- 
taineers, and the life of a bootlegger was to begin. A thrilling Fy-Circus Man, Ex 
adventure as a big-time bootlegger was Adam's lot in life, un- Ey +it] Operator, Bootlegger: 
til the Conn. State Police wiped out the operation. Adam es- Fortune Teller And Author. " 
caped from custody, and a fugitive’s existence lasting seven ° : 
long years began. During this time, Adam learned all about fortune telling, a life he followed for many 
years. After those seven years, Adam gave up and turned himself in to the police. He went on to rais- 
ing beautiful meat and show rabbits, and became New England's largest rabbit breeder. Then he went 
back to doing character readings, using palm readings and handwriting analysis by mail. 

But, of all Adam's adventures, his memories of circus life were the best, including the opportunity to 
have had personal friends like the great Tom Mix, who joined the Sells Floto Circus when Adam was 
with that circus in 1929, and Adam's interest in boxing, which his good friend Tom Mix really loved. 

And now, as Adam lives his quiet life out in the country, he has written an interesting book that tells 
of his 47 years with his wonderful late wife, Ann, who was a devoted and loving mate. The story tells of 
what it was like to live with a fugitive and bootlegger husband all those years, and then of her passing 
in 1980. Adam recounts his loneliness for three years. Adam continues his story by telling how the 
palmistry reading of a young 21-year-old girl blossomed into a wonderful friendship of true love and ro- 
mance, as it can come to one who has lived an adventurous, interesting life. The story explains how, 
through deep faith in God, Adam could live this strange, unusual and interesting life, so full of excite- 
ment, and still remain the happy-go-lucky person he still is. Adam credits all this to the guiding hand of 
God. 

The interesting life story of Adam includes that of his close companion, 22-year-old Terry Lyn 
Bates. Her story alone is well worth the price of the book, as one can see that age alone is not what 
counts, but the way we live our lives. 

The book includes many pictures that tell the life story of Adam. For an autographed copy of "Circus 
Life ahd Adventure of Adam Bardy,” send check or money order for $12.95 to: 


ADAM BARDY 


87 ALM RD. 
THOMPSON, CT 06277 





